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Unlike the luxury cars that seem to have been 
designed for some never-never land, the Volvo 164 was 
designed specifically to help you cope with reality. 

Its seats, for example, aren't about to let the 
tension of a three-hour traffic jam create tension in your 


vio 





meticulously placed controls so you won't be distracted 
from the business at hand. 
If an accident becomes unavoidable, the 164 has been 


designed tominimize the severity to its occupants withan 
enormously strong, all-welded one-piece body. Including 


back. Because instead of having them designed Th Vol : 16 frontand rearends built toabsorb the energy 
by astylist,we called upon an engineer with the J€ VO l 0 4 of a collision rather than passing it on to the 


perfect background for the job. passenger compartment. 
A bad back What he developed To assist you in your 
were massive bucket seats struggle through snarled 


(faced in genuine leather instead 
of genuine vinyl) that not only 
conform to the contours of the 
back, but actually 
adjust to the needs of 
your spine. 

Of course, being a civilized car, the 164’s interior 
provides other civilities. Such as air conditioning for 
when you are hot, a heated driver's seat for when you 
are cold, power steering, and about the same legroom as 
some of the largest luxury sedans made. 

But perhaps even more comforting than the 164’s 
interior is its staggering combination of safety features. 

To help you avoid an accident, we endowed the 164 
with a triangular-circuit braking system with disc brakes 
on all four wheels. Special valves that reduce the 
chances of the rear wheels locking up in a panic stop. 
An aggressive, 3 liter, fuel-injected engine. And 


BUILT FOR AN 
UNCIVILIZED WORLD. 


traffic, the 164 has a turning 
circle nearly as small as the 
Volkswagen Beetle’s. 
Something you'll 
particularly 
@ appreciate when 
tucking into one of those tight parking spaces other 
luxury cars are forced to pass by. 

There are some spots, however, other luxury cars 
will be tucking into that the 164 will be passing by. Gas 
stations. Latest government figures show the 164 gets 
about fifty percent more gas mileage than the most 
popular domestic cars in its price range. 

Exactly what is the 164’s price range? 

$6,695* 

That's a great deal of money. But unless you're living 


in a land of make- believe, believe us, vorv? 


it is worth every last cent. 
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The best people for the 
work you need done. Diane’s 
in charge of Kelly Girl® 
temporary help at one of our 
offices in South Carolina. And 
like all our supervisory per- 
sonnel, she’s a whiz at filling 
your needs for office skills. 


ma 


Diane Wright 








u her best. 





Diane knows just who to 
send because she’s responsible 
for screening, testing and 
classifying the men and women 
who work out of her office. 
She knows their abilities 
inside out. 

With an expert like Diane 
calling the shots, you always 
get temporary help that’s 
fully qualified. That makes 
you happy, our employees 
happy, and us happy. 


KLIN. 


Seave 
PNamclelerelime)syorelacelaliay 
employer. 


Togetin touch with Diane 
—or someone just like her — 
simply call one of our 300 
branch offices. You'll find us 
in the white pages of your 
telephone directory. 


Kelly Girl 


If you're good, you're Kelly. 








Were searching for the oldest 


Washer to put in the Maytag 


vey 
a> 
PA Sie 


My 
FY 
2¥ Bae 


It’s the Silver Anniversary of the first 
Maytag Automatic Washer and we’re 
looking for the working granddaddy 


of them all. 


If you have it, we'll buy it for $5000 
cash. We'll also give you a new Silver 
Anniversary Maytag Washer. 


121 additional Silver Anniversary 
Maytags to be awarded. See rules for 
details. 





The Maytag Museum is in Newton, Ia., and Newton 
is where every one of the more than 24,000,000 
Maytags we've sold since 1907 has been built. 

Here from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., Monday through Friday, 
you can see a historic collection of washers and dry- 
ers, starting with our first hand-cranked wood tub 
washer. 

We'd like to add the oldest working Maytag auto- 
matic washer to this exhibit. If you own it, we'll buy 
it for $5000 cash. And we'll also give you a new 
Silver Anniversary Maytag to take its place. 

121 additional Silver Anniversary Maytags to be 
awarded. One to the owner of the oldest working 
Maytag automatic in each of 121 Maytag marketing 


areas. 


See rules for complete details. Mail your entry now. 


YTAG 


THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 


© 
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working Maytag Automatic 
Museum in Newton, lowa. 





1949 


Our first automatic washer, Model 
AMP, a great value of its day. 





RULES AND HOW TO ENTER 


1. To enter, send your name, ad- 
dress and the SERIAL NUMBER 
of your Maytag automatic washer 
to The Maytag Company, Dept. 
SA, Newton, Iowa 50208. (The 
serial number is shown on a small 
metal plate on back of washer.) 
2. Winners will be determined on 
the basis of the earliest time of 
manufacture. We need your serial 
number to determine that. The 
grand award winner shall be the 
owner of the washer with the 
earliest date of manufacture of all 
entries received. The winner in 
each of the world-wide 121 Maytag 
marketing areas shall be the 
owner of the washer with the 
earliest date of manufacture in 
that area. 


3. The grand award winner agrees 
to sell winning washer to The 
Maytag Company for $5000 cash, 
plus a new Silver Anniversary 


These washers cost about the same— 
but today you get much more. 





1974 


Maytag Washer. The winner in 
each of the 121 Maytag marketing 
areas will receive a Silver Anniver- 
sary Maytag Washer, or any other 
Maytag appliance of equivalent 
value in place of the washer. Nat- 
urally, taxes on prizes are the re- 
sponsibility of winners. 

4. Your entry in the over-all search 
for the oldest working Maytag 
automatic is also your entry in the 
separate search in the Maytag 
marketing area in which you re- 
side. However, winner of the 
grand award is not eligible for any 
other prize. 

5. Winners will be determined by 
an independent judging organiza- 
tion, H. Olsen Co., Chicago, Il. 
6. We reserve the right to verify 
the information submitted and to 
confirm ownership and the fact that 
the washer is in working condition. 


7. Entries must be received by 
us no later than May 30, 1974. 


Silver Anniversary Maytag, 
more features, more value. 


Winners will be determined by 
June 30, 1974. Winners will be 
notified promptly thereafter. List 
of winners will be sent to anyone 
requesting it. 


8. For purposes of this search, 
“oldest” is defined as the Maytag 
automatic washer with the lowest 
serial number. “Working” is de- 
fined as a machine that is opera- 
tional. “Automatic washer” is 
defined as one that fills, washes, 
extracts, and stops, all in one con- 
trolled setting without further 
attention. 


9. Not eligible to enter: employees 
(and members of their immediate 
families) of the Maytag Company, 
its subsidiary and affiliate com- 
panies, its advertising agency, and 
all persons who sell or service 
Maytag appliances. No purchase 
required. Void where prohibited 
by law. 








ISSUE OF NOV. 12, 1973 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


During the past calendar year a record 81,807 letters to TIME 
crossed the desk of Letters Chief Maria Luisa Cisneros. Letters about 
Nation stories led the lists, as always, and our Watergate stories at- 
tracted the most attention. A January 1973 profile of a little-known 
former CIA agent named E. Howard Hunt attracted a trickle of mail 
from seven readers. In subsequent months G. Gordon Liddy, L. Pat- 
rick Gray, John Dean and James McCord would all appear on TIME 
covers, and the response to Watergate would grow to a flood of 23,000 
letters. Wrote one critic of the President, “When the whole bushel of 
apples is rotten, we had better find a new picker.” The Adminis- 
tration had its defenders as well, of course, nearly 4,500 of whom 
raced for their pens after TIME’s editorial in 
the Nov. 12 issue calling for the President's 
resignation. 

Though the Watergate serial dominated 
our mail, our Jan. 22 cover on Marlon Bran- 
do’s controversial film, Last Tango in Paris, 
elicited an unprecedented 12,000 letters for 
a single story, surpassing the number re- 
ceived for the previous record holder, the 
cover story Is God Dead?, in 1966. A story 
need not be cover-length, however, to stir 
up a big response. A short item in People 
[April 2] on Billy Graham drew scores of let- 
ters, most of which criticized the evangelist’s 
Suggestion that rapists be castrated. “Bless 
Billy Graham for making virtue secure,” 
wrote one subscriber, adding, “Christ was so 
namby-pamby about things.” 

We received some 1,150 suggestions for 
Man of the Year, for everyone from Super- 
horse Secretariat to Watergate Watchman 
Frank Wills. Judge John Sirica, who headed 
the list of reader nominations, was also the first choice of the editors. 
“I plan to keep it,” wrote one reader when the Man of the Year 
cover appeared, “as a reminder for my family and myself that there 
can be hope in the midst of despair.” 

. 

Last year U.N. membership jumped to 135 nations with the ad- 
mission of the two Germanys and the island nation of (choose one): 
A) Barbados, B) Sri Lanka, C) the Bahamas, D) Guadeloupe. This 
question, and 99 others, are all part of the 41st annual TIME Current 
Affairs Test, which has been distributed during the past month to 
high school classrooms across the U.S. 

TIME is weekly reading for 150,000 high school students, thanks 
to the TIME Education Program. These students receive TIME at re- 
duced rates, and their teachers are provided with monthly study 
guides, news quizzes and other materials. For a free copy of the an- 
nual quiz, write to TIME Test, 211 West 61st Street, New York, N.Y., 
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London Fog lets you laugh at the weather 
In great new Maincoats. 





Left: Dixon in navy or ivory. $77.00. Right: Grafton in navy, natural or black/white check. $85.00. 





DuPont Registered TM's 
The trenchcoat, on the left, is made of Imagitex™, 
London Fog’s new and remarkably lightweight stretch 
fabric of 100% textured Dacron* polyester. It’s truly 
springweight, just right if you want a substantial look but 
don’t want to carry an extra ounce. 
The single-breasted Maincoat is Imaginit™, 
100% textured Dacron* polyester, noted for the way it 
keeps its shape and its comfort. And at Aurora, Evanston, Evergreen Park, Golf Mill 
Both are protected from rain and stain by ZE PEL*. ~"TrieCily, Lakehurst, Woodfield, Hawthorn. 


Tri-City, Lakehurst, Woodfield, Hawthorn 


> S. State St 
chicago, III. 60604 





We've been around longer _ 
than some Chicago landmarks 


vings was already completing 


iirfield Savings 


“toddlin’ town" has certainly grown up in every 


And as Chicago's expansion continues, Fairfield 


avings continues to serve the financial needs of greater 


was standing there; 


above looked indeed desolate then. 


erumbled before the 





architect’s dream 


‘jal picture of a 
growing Chiseie: 


as it has been for 73 years. 
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In 30 days, 
youll be a month older. 


Why not be 
a month smarter? 


N\ 





How much more are you 
going to know a month from 
now? How much new informa- 
tion will you have about business 
im general, or about your business? 
How much smarter will you be? 

It would be nice—wouldn’t it?—if the older 
you got, the smarter you got. 

The Wall Street Journal may be able to help. 

The Wall Street Journal is a national, daily 
business publication (the only national daily business 
publication) written and edited to help its readers to 
know more, to have more relevant information, to 
be smarter. Every business day, it reports news of just 
about anything happening anywhere in the world 
that can be of interest to anyone who works for a liv- 
ing. Not just stocks and finance, but all kinds of 
news, trends, developments that can affect busi- 
ness — your business. All kinds of information, every 
day, that can help you make the business decisions 


you have to make every day. 

Why not try The Wall Street 
Journal? If you fill out and mail in 
the attached card, we'll send The 
Journal to your home or office for 
: 67¢* a week for 13 weeks (or longer, 
if you want). If someone has beaten you to the card, 
just write to The Wall Street Journal, 200 Burnett 
Road, Chicopee, Mass. 01021. 30 days after you re- 


ceive your first 


Wall Street 
Journal 


*Prices good in United States and possessions and Canada. 





Seven promises from American Airlines. 


American will get 
you where you want 








to go in IVA. 








Since air travel is so important to the 
future of this country, the government has 
allocated enough fuel for us to maintain 
convenient schedules. 

But since conservation is equally 
important, we'll never use more fuel than 
necessary. 

Empty planes aren’t just unprofitable. 
They’re wasteful. So we’ve canceled some 
of our least-used flights, and we’ve replaced 
many larger planes with smaller ones. 

However there are still plenty of seats 
available. Even to our most popular 
business and vacation destinations. So 
almost without exception, we'll be able to 
get you where you want to go— when 
you wanttogo. 

2) If the American flight you want 
should ever happen to be full, we'll use our 
computer to try to make your reservation 
onanother airline. 

3) The more passengers we have, the 
more flight attendants we'll have to 
serve you. Onevery flight, an increase in 


reservations will automatically dictate a 
proportionate increase in flight attendants. 
That’s the best way we know to make sure 
our on-board service doesn’t slip. 

4) The more baggage we get, the more 
men we'll have to handle it. 

We'll have “floaters’— baggage handlers 
assigned to pitch in whenever and wherever 
they’re needed to help get your checked 
luggage back to you. 

We'll also have curbside check-in at 
every airport in the continental U.S. And 
at many airports, X-ray machines to help 
speed the luggage you carry on board. 

5) We'll remodel our 727’s (50% of them 
by March) to give them greater carry-on 
capacity, improved comfort, and the look 
and feel of our larger wide-bodied planes. 

6) We'll be flexible enough to add extra 
flights when they’re needed. And your 
Travel Agent can keep you up to date on 
any important changes. 

7) Whatever we can do, we will do, to 
make this year a Happy New Year. 











We loaded this cannon in 1786 





to protect our Virsin Islands Rum 


Since then the Virgin Islands have been under six flags. But we've never fired 
our Cannon*. We just Kept on making triends with our rum. What's it like to make 
rus for almost three centuries? Quite an experience! And that experience 
lets us offer you a smoother rum. You will appreciate a Virgin Islands rum 


and we will appreciate an Opportunity to share our experience with you. 


cannon ball three 1 IMPORTED—LOOK ON THE LABEL 





THE VIRGIN ISLAND RUM EXPERIENCE - SHARE IT 


V.I. RUMS IN CHICAGO INCLUDE BRUGAL, CRUZAN, OLD ST. CROIX, CRUZADA, OLD MR. BOSTON & POTT. 












Mailgram: 
Impact of a telegram 


ata small fraction 


4 


of the cost. 
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When it comes to making an immediate 
impact, nothing does it like a telegram 

Now, Western Union and the U.S. Postal 
Service have teamed up to bring you the same 
impact with next day attention. At just a fraction 
of the cost of a telegram 

It’s called Mailgram 

A high-speed message delivered by mail. 

To send a Mailgram, just call Western 
Union. Within seconds, your message Is 
transmitted by wire to the post office nearest 
your addressee. Then, it’s delivered with the 
next business day’s mail in a distinctive blue 
and white envelope that demands attention 
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Mailgram can be used many ways. 

If you have an important message to send 
a Mailgram is the ideal way 

At the office, you can use Mailgrams to 
close a deal, ask for payment, make a sales call 
or place an order. 

At home, you can use Mailgrams to offer 
congratulations or commiserations. Send an 
invitation, or accept one 

To send a Mailgram, call Western Union at 
800-325-5100. 

You can send one, 100 or 10,000 Mailgrams 
At any time of the day or night. Use the toll-free 
number above and charge your Mailgram 


Western Union 








Cut out for Canada 


Stay at a Canadian Pacific Hotel 


Whether you’re coming for busi- 
ness or pleasure, we can add some 
local flavour to your trip. We have 16 
hotels across the country. All different. 
So we’re big enough to assure you of 
experienced service, convenience and 
reliability. But varied enough so you | 
don't get bored with us. | 

Some hotels make you feel | 
you've never left home. . 35 
CP Hotels are something else. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Here are three. Choose the area 100 Front Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5J 1E3 


Send me data on the Royal York, Canada’s smooth-humming 
convention and pleasure centre. The hotel that's proudly 


that appeals to you and send the 


displaying a twelve-million dollar new look. Tell me about its 



















| 
coupon for details. | astonishing variety of restaurants and lounges, and about the 
ee ae “a | Imperial Room where the biggest names in show business 
4 | CPHotels [4 | 
1 | Address 
| cty——____State______Zip Code_—______ 
E 5 Se ae eared Manes ce CSCS | 


Halifax 


Nova Scotia 


Director of Sales, Chateau Halifax 
Scotia Square, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Send me bearings on Chateau Halifax, the one that’s just 
arrived, like a fabulous resort ship, in the business heart of 
salty Halifax. The one that's built around an all year indoor/ 
outdoor swimming pool. The one with tennis courts and a 
rooftop restaurant that serves up fresh seafood and a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
harbour view | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Director of Sales, Le Chateau 
Champlain, Place du Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. H3B 2N2 
Send me information on Le 
Chateau Champlain, the great 
hotel in a great City. 36 storeys 
of French elegance and Eng- 
lish comfort. The one with four 





magnificent restaurants and a | 
supper club that features a | 











Name 
can-can chorus and a sparkling 
international revue Address 
Narnia City State Zip Code 
Address 
ly 





City 
& State 











From coast to coast a difference you'll appreciate. 
For information on other CP Hotels in Canada (see complete locations below) write to CP Hotels, 
100 Front St. West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Halifax/St. Andrews, N.B./Quebec/Sherbrooke/Trois-Riviéres/Montreal/Montebello, Que./Toronto/ 
Winnipeg/Brandon/Regina/Calgary/Edmonton/Banff/Lake Louise/Victoria and now, Acapulco and 
Mexico City. Visit our restaurants at the Calgary Tower and The Skylon, Niagara Falls. 


For reservations call Amex Space Bank 800-238-5000; Loews (LRI); or your Travel Agent. 
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Should Nixon Quit? 


Sir / History has a way of clearing leaders 
like President Nixon after all the verbal and 
printed mud of trivialities sinks to the bot- 
tom of the pool and the clear water of truth 
and performance again appears at the top. 
oy only disappointment in the President 
will come if he ever resigns, or permits im- 
peachment, without a fight. 

J.A. FENDT 

Haddonfield, NJ. 


Sir / With all due respect. | must say that 
Richard Nixon has insulted our intelligence. 
destroyed our faith, curdled our spirit, and 
turned politics into pornography. The only 
great service he can perform for this coun- 
try is to resign. 

RICHARD RYNEN 

Madison, Wis. 


Sir / By the time those chickens get around 
to impeaching the President. it will be so an- 
ticlimactic that I expect we'll hear about it 
in between sports and the weather. 

JOAN MARGALITH 

Poland Spring, Me 


Sir / As I listen to and read the comments 
offered by the liberal and crypto-liberal tele- 
vision, newspaper and newsmagazine re- 
porters, savoring every rumor, fact, suspi- 
cion and information from a reliable source 
with regard to the dilemma faced by the 
present Administration, it occurs to me that 
there has not been this much anticipatory 
chop licking since Daniel spent an uncom- 
fortable afternoon in the lions’ den. 

(MRS.) MARION C. SCHNEIDER 

Dayton 


Sir / It amazes me that people can blame 
the news media for Watergate. As long as 
there is more to be learned, only the Pres- 
ident can be blamed for the strain on our 
country's health that Watergate has be- 
come. Nixon has not been willing to accept 
the responsibility for errors and wrongdo- 
ing within his organization, He is the one 
who has kept Watergate in the news. 

KATHLEEN KRIDER 

Colby, Kans. 


Sir / Take a good hard look at the picture 
of our dear President (Jan. 28], and see how 
you are helping to destroy the life of a good 
man. If there are any Christians on your 
staff contributing to his dilemma, may God 
forgive them. 

(MRS.) REBECCA BARRAGATO 

Farmington Hills, Mich. 


Sir / Congress is faced with a simple fact: 
the 18-minute gap in the White House tape 
speaks more eloquently of the President's 
corruption than could the missing words 
themselves. 

WILLIAM YOUNG 

Aachen, West Germany 


Sir / 1 am stunned by the case of the Wa- 
tergate tapes. How can ... expect us to be- 
lieve that five separate ... wiping out im- 
portant ... in the President's ... not the 
result of deliberate tampering? It's enough 
to make one... 

JEFFREY SMITH 

Mundelein, Ill. 


Left Hanging 
Sir / I've got to know what was on that slip 


of paper burned by the Secretary of Hope 
in your Essay, “Sherlock Holmes: The Case 


of the Strange Erasures” [Jan. 28]. | exam- 
ined every line, parsed every sentence, even 
looked for clues by using the first letter in 
consecutive words. 

It isn't fair. Doyle would never have 
left us hanging in mid-air, slowly twisting 
in the wind! I'll never read Sherlock Holmes 
by Kanfer again. 

SYBIL H. CLAYS 

Granger, Utah 


Goldwater on Truman 


Sir / I don’t think Tim O’Brien of the Wash- 
ington Post made the “blooper” that the 
Post had to retract (Jan. 28]. | am an ad- 
mirer of Barry Goldwater, but he made the 
mistake. How he could think that Truman 
could have been a great President is ridic- 
ulous. It is apparent that the Eastern news 
media are trying to make Truman a hero, 
but Goldwater doesn't need to join them. 

SUSAN MYRICK 

Syracuse, Ind. 


Drink and Energy 


Sir / Although I do not condone drinking, 
I disagree with Mrs. Tooze’s statement that 
more people are turning to liquor because 
of the energy crisis (Jan. 28]. Those who 
now drink more at home are probably those 
who used to drink in quantity in public, If 
people have to drink, isn’t it safer for the 
rest of us having them drink at home? 

PEGGY DEPUY 

McLean, Va. 


Sir / Energy crisis adding to the drinking 
problem? Maybe the NWCTU has the an- 
swer to both situations. By resuming Pro- 
hibition we could divert the surplus alco- 
hol to fuel consumption. 

LARRY PESA 

Madeira Beach, Fla. 


Mental Detours 


Sir / Irun frantically over the University of 
Texas campus, consulting endless schedules 
while the tower clock marks precious time. 
Where in the hell is my Spanish exam be- 
ing held? 

Then I wake. Thank you for striking 
another entry off my list of personal insan- 
ities with your article “Recurring Night- 
mares” (Jan. 28], When you find that oth- 
ers share your mental detours, you become 
more convinced of your sanity but, alas, less 
convinced of your uniqueness. 

SHARILYN JACKSON SCRIVNER 

South Bend, Ind. 


Sir / | had no idea that Wellesley and Rad- 
cliffe girls dreamed my awful, recurring 
dream about the exam in a class for which 
I wasn'teven enrolled, Fellow sufferers, “Ill 
see you in my dreams.” 

MRS. FRANK PICHEL 

Utica, Mich. 


Billings Error 


Sir / In your Jan. 21 article on Japanese ad- 
vertising agencies, you reported the billings 
of Hakuhodo Inc. at less than $3 million. 
The correct figure is in fact about 100 times 
as much, or about $300 million. 

Those who are knowledgeable about 
advertising in this country will immediately 
recognize the error. However, there are 
many readers not that familiar with the ad- 





vertising industry here who have an inter- 
est in the Japanese market and in advertis- 
ing in Japan. 

SHIRO HORIE 

Senior Managing Director 

General Manager 

International Divisicn 

Hakuhodo Inc. 

Tokyo 
e Time regrets the error. 


Kissinger the Wasit 


Sir / The success of the “Kissinger shuttle” 
[Jan. 28], to be followed by more significant 
moves, we hope, should come as no surprise 
to anthropologists familiar with the Middle 
East. Among Arabs the most favored device 
for the resolution of problems—be they 
family quarrels, ownership disputes, or 
even blood feuds—has always been the was- 
it (pronounced was-eet), a go-between, in- 
termediary, or mediator. Generally he is a 
man recognized by both parties for his wis- 
dom, prestige and impartiality. 

FS. VIDAL 

Department of Anthropology 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 


Justice’s Gaping Jaws 


Sir / This profligate, above-the-table jury- 
padding so shamelessly practiced by Chris- 
tie and Schulman (Jan. 28] should leave the 
jaws of Justice so far agape at this brazen vi- 
olation that they would relax no more until 
the scales slip from her hand and she slumps 
into an unattended death. 

BEVILL PIERCE 

Silver Spring, Md. 


Sir / We undergraduates at Douglass Col- 
lege in the “SOs knew Jay Schulman was a 
maverick the minute we spotted him lum- 
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From now on, 





Is this any time ethan: abou a Trust? 


It's just you now. And that changes things. 

Your new responsibilities entail important decisions that will determine the future for 
you and your family. 

We'd like fo help. 

The Trust Department of The First National Bank offers a wide selection of 
services that can help you with the concerns of handling your assets. 

For example — a Living Trust for the woman who seeks complete freedom from the 
burdens of managing her assets. This type of plan provides you with investment and 
property management which can continue after death for your beneficiaries without the 
delay of probate proceedings. 

For the woman who wants to be actively involved in the handling of her investments. 
we can arrange an Investment Advisory account. With this type of plan an experienced 
portfolio manager will work with you to develop the portfolio that best meets your 
objectives. He will handle all the details of your securities, records and accounting, and 
he will frequently review and evaluate your holdings with you to 
be sure they continue to meet your objectives. 

Although the management of assets is a business 


relationship, your trust officer can become, if you like, 
truly a friend and counselor. Just as with all these First National Bank 
services, the choice is yours. of Chicago 

For more information, please write or call 
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Manitoba: 


Most fishermen have ‘‘that special 
place’ where the big ones are lurking 
and waiting to be outwitted. For many 
thousands who have enjoyed a fishing 
visit, “that special place’ is friendly 
Manitoba 


Manitoba is lake country — more than 
a hundred thousand in all — that boast 
more than a dozen varieties of 

game fish 


Manitoba is the spectacularly beautiful 
rugged north — where you can have 

a lake all to yourself — yet also enjoy 
the convenience of modern resort 
facilities 


This year, treat yourself to a 
memorable outdoor adventure in 
friendly Manitoba — that special place 
— and take home some trophies. 


Start making your plans now. We have 
books, pamphlets and maps that are 
designed to assist you. We'd like to 
send them to you free of charge. And, 
if you're interested in a fly-in fishing 
expedition, or personalized planning 
assistance, we'll be happy to work 
with you to assure your visit to 
Manitoba will be a resounding 
success 


FRIENDLY 
MANITOBA 





SPORTSMAN’S PLANNING SERVICE, MANITOBA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
ROOM 4506 NORQUAY BUILDING 


See your travel agent 


| 
1 
i I 
; | 
for special package | WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANADA R3C 0P8 
trips. I 
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LETTERS 


bering down the path in the academic pro 
cession the first day of school. The mortar 
board was hanging off the back of his huge 


hairy head, and the black gown was drawn be e 
back like stage curtains. His tie was loose 
his shirt was rumpled, and his socks looked 
as though they had melted and frozen just 
over the tops of his shoes. Yet he was a good 


prof: bright, probing, funny, involved, shy 
mocking, shocking and demanding 


Those students who stretched them- 
selves further than they had thought they 
could may have done so because they re 
membered some of his insightful, pointed 


honest comments 


ANNETTE L. MARTINO 
Oldwick, N.J 
Business Almost As Usual Wie ae & 


Sir / Youask “Oh Dear, What Can the Mat 
ter Be?” when writing about Britain's econ- 
omy [Jan. 21]. May I assure you that it is 
certainly not as you report 

Far from having “laid off nearly half 
its 235,000-man work force,” the British 
Steel Corp. has maintained its labor force 
virtually intact and is fulfilling its guaran 
teed work-week agreement with unions 
Furthermore, although the corporation 
could do with more coal to get back to nor 
mal, we are producing steel at a rate great 
er than 70% of our precrisis output through 
the full cooperation of our work force, man 
agement and men 

H.M. FINNISTON 

Chairman 

British Steel Corp 

London 


Help Offshore 


Sir / While Canadian Broadcaster Gordon 
Sinclair's pro-American sentiments [Jan 
21] may seem inspirational to some, his 
rhetoric leaves a bit to be desired by way 
of fact: “Can you name me even one time 
when someone else raced to the Americans 
in trouble?” If it had not been for the French 
fleet standing offshore during the battle of 
Yorktown in 1781, there might not be an 
America today 

PAUL F. PREUSS 

Boulder, Colo bien 
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Sir / Mr. Sinclair has reminded us that we 
do have something to be proud of. He has 
shown that there is more to America and 


“Periodic iat teste have shown the amoke of 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Taking It for Granted 


It cost $2.6 billion and tapped the 
best of American technology; yet Sky- 
lab sometimes behaved like a castoff 
from a used-car lot. First it lost vital 
shielding and an electricity-generating 
solar wing. Then its steering rockets per- 
formed so badly that NASA thought of 
sending up rescuers to evacuate its three- 
man crew, Finally, two of its stabilizing 
gyros faltered, threatening to send the 
100-ton space station yawing and pitch- 
ing like an angry whale 

Even these weighty problems, how- 
ever, failed to excite a blasé public 
When the last of three Skylab crews 
finally splashed down off Lower Cali- 
fornia last week, their successful home- 
coming was not even given live cover- 
age by the TV networks, though the 
astronauts had set a remarkable endur- 
ance record of 84 days in orbit. 

There was also triumph for the space 
agency’s latest unmanned spacecraft 
Barely two years after a similar robot 
began the first detailed mapping of 
Mars, and only weeks after another 
peeked at giant Jupiter, a 1,108-Ib. ship 
named Mariner 10 last week cruised by 
the earth’s nearest neighbor, Venus. In 
the first clear pictures of the planet, Mar- 
iner’s cameras showed great circular 
cloud formations, raising the possibility 
that Venus may have an atmospheric 
circulation something like the earth's 
But it is what lies unseen beneath the 
thick Venusian shroud that continues to 
fascinate scientists. Said Stanford Ra- 
dar Astronomer H. Taylor Howard 
“Anybody with that much on must have 
a lot to hide!” 


SKYLAB SPLASHDOWN: REHEARSING WITH SIMULATED MODULE, RECOVERING ACTUAL M 





The Plumbers’ Plaint 


Not long after President Nixon cre- 
ated his special investigations unit in 
June 1971 to plug “leaks” of classified 
information, one of the group’s mem- 
bers, in a wry acknowledgement of his 
assignment, tacked up a sign on his 
door: PLUMBER. Thus the appellation 
“plumbers” came into being, and even- 
tually such nefarious activities as tap- 
ping telephones, burglarizing offices and 
fabricating State Department cables 
came to be known as the work of the 
“plumbers.” 

Genuine plumbers are not amused 
Last summer a Washington-based lo- 
cal of the 325,000-member United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Pipefitters 
fired off an indignant letter to the Wash- 
ington Star-News complaining that “we 
cannot accept the discourteous conno- 
tation that is derived by the use of our 
appellation to describe unscrupulous 
and venal men.” Last week a longtime 
plumber (since 1915) named George 
Meany declared: “Plumbers are crafts- 
men, proud of helping build America 
The so-called White House ‘plumbers’ 
are felons and that’s what they ought 
to be called.” A Seattle master plumb- 
er named Reginald G. Anderson, 35, 
felt so strongly about the shadow cast 
on his trade that he had carried the pro- 
test straight to President Nixon, urg- 
ing him in a letter to explain publicly 
that “you never employed real plumbers 
to carry out your dirty tricks and/or 
burglaries.” Why did Anderson, who 
has not yet received a reply, feel com- 
pelled to write? “Plumbers were being 
misrepresented,” he says. The White 
House group “didn’t call themselves 
attorneys.” 


Choosing the Checkoff 


Public financing of presidential elec- 
tions would relieve a national concern 
magnified by Watergate: the unhealthy 
dependence of major candidates on 
large private donations. In 1971, Con- 
gress passed legislation that amounted to 
a kind of camel’s nose of public financ- 
ing. It permitted each taxpayer to check 
a box on his income tax form to indicate 
that $1 of his taxes ($2 for a couple filing 
jointly) should go into a fund for presi- 
dential campaigns 

But the Administration was not en- 
thusiastic about the idea, and when the 
Internal Revenue Service offered the op- 
tion last year it put the checkoff box ona 
form separate from the regular 1040 
form; worse, it hardly publicized the op- 
tion at all. The result: only 3.1% of tax- 
payers checked off the box, and a mere 
$3,993,000 was collected 

After considerable pressure, includ- 
ing a suit brought by Common Cause, 
the IRS is now publicizing the option in 
radio and television spots as well as mag- 
azine and newspaper ads. The service 
has featured the checkoff box promi- 
nently on its regular form 1040. There 
is even a delayed checkoff box for those 
who missed the chance to contribute last 
year. According to a sampling of early 
returns, an average 13% of taxpayers 
are choosing the checkoff. If the trend 
holds up in this and succeeding years, 
the fund is expected to reach $50 mil- 
lion by 1976. That would mean $25 mil- 
lion for each major-party candidate 
—far less than the $60.2 million lavished 
on Richard Nixon’s 1972 campaign or 
even the $36 million put out for Mc- 
Govern—but a reasonable start on wag- 
ing independent campaigns 
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WATERGATE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR LEON JAWORSKI 


THE CRISIS 





NIXON IN WHITE HOUSE LAST WEEK 


“Whatever the Result, Let Us Proceed” 


I have what I consider the most sol- 
emn and substantial assurances of my 
absolute independence. There are abso- 
lutely no restraints on my freedom to seek 
evidence, including presidential tapes 
and documents 

Special Watergate Prosecutor 

Leon Jaworski, Nov. 8 


Solemn assurances have a way of 
evaporating under pressure in Richard 
Nixon’s White House, as Prosecutor Ja 
worski discovered to his dismay last 
week. With Nixon pursuing yet anoth 
er twist in his survival strategy—this 
time one of delay and resistance to con 
tinuing demands for Watergate evidence 
—a new clash loomed between Presi- 
dent and prosecutor. Echoing Archibald 
Cox, the special prosecutor Nixon had 
fired last October for refusing to desist 
from pursuing presidential evidence, Ja- 
worski said that he will not hesitate to 
go into court to get whatever White 
House documents and tapes he consid- 
ers vital to his investigation (see box next 
page) 

Jaworski conceded in an ABC tele- 
vision interview that much evidence had 
been acquired from the White House—a 
quantity later detailed by Deputy Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Gerald Warren 
as 17 tapes and some 700 documents 
But the special prosecutor disputed Nix- 
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on’s public statement that all of the ma 
terial had been surrendered “voluntar- 
ily.” Said Jaworski: “Any idea that this 
material has been spoon-fed to me is in 
error. I have had to go after it. I have 
had to designate precisely what I want 
ed.” It is, of course, the nature of spe 
cific evidence, rather than mere quan- 
tity of documents, that is significant to 
a prosecutor 

Historic Vote. In his tug of war with 
the President, Jaworski held a strong ad- 
vantage. The previous legal battle waged 
for similar documents by Cox had been 
victorious on two court levels—and like- 
ly would succeed again. Nor could 
Nixon afford to risk another public ex 
plosion by firing Jaworski, as he had 
Cox. The President apparently is gam 
bling on the White House belief that the 
public, weary of Watergate, wants the 
affair swiftly resolved. Despite Nixon's 
State of the Union declaration that “one 
year of Watergate is enough,” however 
no quick resolution—short of resigna- 
tion—is likely 

If there had been any doubts about 
that, they were convincingly erased last 
week in an historic vote by the House au- 
thorizing its Judiciary Committee to “in- 
vestigate fully and completely whether 


sufficient grounds exist for the House of 


Representatives to exercise its constitu- 
tional power to impeach Richard M 


Nixon, President of the United States 
of America.’ 

Although by no means a test of sen 
timent on whether Nixon should, in 
deed, be impeached, the overwhelming 
vote of 410 to 4* was a powerful dem- 
onstration that the House is united on 
the need for an inquiry. Only the sec- 
ond such move in US. history, the vote 
was one of the highest “yea” counts ever 
recorded on a major issue before the 
House 

With galleries only half filled despite 
the portentous occasion, House Judicia 
ry Chairman Peter Rodino introduced 
the authorizing resolution by aptly quot- 
ing what British Statesman Edmund 
Burke had said in 1771 when the Brit 
ish Parliament was considering an im- 
peachment case. “We stand in a situ 
ation very honorable to ourselves and 
very useful to our country, if we do not 
abuse or abandon the trust that is placed 
in us,” said Rodino 

The resolution gives the Judiciary 
Committee full subpoena power to de 
mand the delivery of all evidence and 
the appearance of all witnesses neces 
sary to its inquiry—including the Pres 
ident. “If a subpoena is to be issued \ 
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“There are three things I’m going to do: Break the back of the energy crisis in 1974, 
stop the Watergate investigation and carry this snowball through here.” 


the President, only the full committee 
shall authorize it,” Michigan’s Edward 
Hutchinson, the ranking Republican on 
the committee, told the House. Rodino 
said this might be done if needed “to 
complete this inquiry and to assure a 
fair and responsible judgment.” Inter- 
rupted New Hampshire Republican 
Louis Wyman: “The gentleman from 
New Hampshire hopes it will not be- 
come necessary.” Rapidly replied Ro- 
dino: “And so does the gentleman from 
New Jersey.” 

Right Course. Fully aware that the 
resolution would carry by a large mar- 
gin, Republican House leaders made no 
effort to challenge it. They discouraged 
amendments because they knew that 
such attempts, too, would fail and the 
votes might be interpreted as a test of ac- 
tual impeachment sentiment—to Nix- 
on’s disadvantage. Thus G.O.P. at- 
tempts to set an April 30 cutoff date for 
the inquiry were opposed by such Re- 
publicans as Minority Leader John 
Rhodes. Also arguing against an arbi- 
trary cutoff, Judiciary Committee Dem- 
ocrat William Hungate of Missouri said 
wryly: “We must not find ourselves in 
the position of the sky diver whose chute 
failed to open and he found he had 
jumped to a conclusion.” 

Summing up the predominant mood 
of the House, Rodino solemnly and el- 
oquently declared: “Whatever the result, 
whatever we learn or conclude, let us 
now proceed, with such care and decen- 
cy and thoroughness and honor that the 
vast majority of the American people, 
and their children after them, will say: 
That was the right course. There was 
no other way.” 

Whether the White House will be 
disposed to turn any evidence over to 
the Judiciary Committee is not yet clear. 
Nixon has promised cooperation “con- 
sistent with my responsibilities for the 
office,” implying that he might claim 
Executive privilege on some presiden- 
tial papers. The Judiciary Committee 
doubts that such a move would be sus- 
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tained by any court. Nixon has ordered 
his chief Watergate counsel, James St. 
Clair, to open discussions on this point 
with the impeachment inquiry’s coun- 
sels John Doar and Albert Jenner. 

The Senate Watergate committee, 
not surprisingly, voted last week to co- 
operate fully with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, agreeing to make all of its mas- 
sive evidence available to the impeach- 
ment study. The transfer of records has 
already begun. The Ervin committee 
suffered its own judicial rebuff, howev- 
er, in its longstanding battle to acquire 
some of Nixon’s Watergate-related 
tapes. Federal Judge Gerhard A. Gesell 
in Washington dismissed the commit- 
tee’s subpoenas for five such recordings. 
Judge Gesell ruled that any public use 
of the tapes by the Ervin committee 
might have a “prejudicial effect of pre- 
trial publicity” in pending Watergate 
criminal cases. Apparently, Gesell be- 
lieved that with the special prosecutor 
and the House Judiciary Committee vig- 
orously pursuing the case, the Ervin 
committee should allow the process to 
work without interference. 

Although it won a battle in Gesell’s 
court, the White House lost a different 
fight before Judge John Sirica. He reject- 
ed a plea by St. Clair that the technical 
experts, who had been appointed jointly 
by the White House and the special pros- 
ecutor’s staff, be ordered not to exam- 
ine any more of the tapes already turned 
over to Jaworski and the grand jury. Si- 
rica told the panel, which had conclud- 
ed in effect that an 18%-minute gap in 
one Nixon conversation could not have 
been accidental, to proceed in its search 
for any other tampering with the tapes. 

Major Indictments. Despite the 
new signs of White House reluctance to 
supply requested evidence, both Jawor- 
ski and Rodino were pushing ahead with 
their parallel investigations. Jaworski is 
expected to ask the grand jury to offer 
up major indictments within a week or 
two. Some of Nixon’s closest former 
aides are expected to be cited. Mean- 
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while, such potential defendants as John 
Ehrlichman, H.R. Haldeman, John 
Mitchell, Charles Colson and Herbert 
Kalmbach have been holding secret dis- 
cussions with the prosecutors. Appar- 
ently the only one who so far is fully 
answering all questions is Kalmbach, 
Nixon’s personal attorney, who handled 
payoffs to the low-level Watergate bur- 
glars and also knew much about the 
President's dealings with such campaign 
contributors as leading milk producers. 

The President plunged into a flurry 
of activity last week to show that he was 
too immersed in such concerns as the en- 
ergy crisis, the truckers’ strike, his bud- 
get and foreign affairs to pay much heed 
to Watergate. He held a meeting with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko, and aides suggested that there might 
be a June conference in Moscow be- 
tween Nixon and Soviet Party Boss Leo- 
nid Brezhnev. 

Rallying to the President's support, 
Nixon’s son-in-law David Eisenhower 
insisted: “His spirits have really 
climbed. He seems to be happy. Im- 
peachment is just not going to happen. 
He’s never going to resign. He won't be 
talked out of office just because there's 
suspicion.” David did, however, admit 
to one problem about such optimistic 
forecasts. “I've been consistently wrong 
on this since last April,” he conceded 
ruefully. “I keep feeling ‘Well, that’s be- 
hind us...” ” 


Jaworski: Seeing 
It Through 





Outwardly composed, Special Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor Leon Jaworski was 
nevertheless seething after his heated 
meeting last week with James St. Clair, 
President Nixon's chief Watergate 
counsel. In an interview with TIME Cor- 
respondent Hays Gorey, Jaworski com- 
plained that St. Clair had unfairly crit- 
icized him for having attested to the 
veracity of John Dean, the President's 
main accuser on Watergate, in an ABC- 
TV interview. Jaworski protested that 
the issue had been raised in open court 
and that, besides, the White House had 
released statements discounting Dean's 
value as a witness. “It was as if it is 
O.K. for the White House to comment 
on the credibility of a witness,” said the 
prosecutor, “but it is improper for any- 
one else.” Other excerpts: 

Are you back in square one? Are you 
in the same position Archibald Cox was 
in before he was fired? 

No, I don’t think this is square one. 
There has been considerable progress. 
We have obtained a great amount of ev- 
idence. We have been able to move 
ahead with our investigations. 

If you do not prevail in your current 
struggle with the White House over doc- 
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The Pitfalls 


Of Partisanship 


“We're going to give him a chance 
to be fair.” said Republican Samuel De- 
vine last week, referring to Chairman 
Peter Rodino of the House Judiciary 
Committee. “If he isn’t fair, we'll raise 
a barrel of hell about it.” 

No one knows better than Rodino 
how difficult it will be to prevent the 38- 
man committee (21 Democrats, 17 Re- 
publicans) from falling prey to the “‘an- 
imosities, partialities, influence and 
interest” that Alexander Hamilton 
warned in 1788 could make a mockery 
of impeachment proceedings. Rodino 
himself stirred the first controversy on 
the committee last October by ramming 
through a party-line vote giving him the 
sole power to issue subpoenas. Accused 
of partisanship, Rodino backed off and 
agreed to share subpoena powers with 
Michigan’s Edward Hutchinson, the 
committee's ranking Republican 

The 36 men and two women on Ro- 
dino’s committee are all lawyers, a fact 
that has helped them to think of them- 
selves, in Hutchinson's words, as “the ju- 
dicious committee.” But that is about all 
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JUDICIARY COMMITTEE'S HUTCHINSON, HUNGATE & CHAIRMAN RODINO 
An obligation to be neither defenders nor prosecutors. 


Democrats are more liberal than House 
Democrats as a whole, while its Repub- 
licans are more conservative than most 
House Republicans. The lineup 


THE DEMOCRATS. In the 1960s par- 
ty liberals fought to get on the Judicia- 
ry Committee because it was a focal 


they have in common. Deep political 
and sectional differences divide the 
members. In general, the committee's 


uments, will this affect your pending 
indictments? 

The question really is not one of in- 
dictments. The issue is that I am charged 
with making a full investigation with 
care and thoroughness. Those are two 
important words—care and thorough- 
ness. They require that all available ev- 
idence be obtained and studied 

What are your alternatives if you do 
not get all the White House evidence you 
need? 

One is to go to court. That ts what 
we will do if we feel we cannot do with- 
out the evidence 

What are you still seeking? 

Many documents. And we have 
asked for some additional tapes as well 

Concerning what areas of your inves- 
tigation? 

Mainly Watergate—the break-in 
and the cover-up. There are also some 
documents tn other areas 

Such as “the plumbers 

Yes 

Any others 

Well, as you know, I have removed 
myself from the milk-fund investigation 
That is being directed by [Deputy Spe- 
cial Prosecutor] Henry Ruth. There may 
be some other tapes or documents in that 
area that are being sought 

Were some of your earlier requests 
to the White House slow to be answered? 

Oh. yes. Some of them were out- 
standing for more than a month 
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point of civil rights activism 


The President indicated last week 
that “one year of Watergate is enough 
Do you agree? 

No one wants it to end sooner than 
I do 

Yet evidence that you want apparent- 
ly will not be forthcoming 

The President has agreed that I can 
go to court. Before I take that step, how- 
ever, I will probably file a report with 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. I am 
obliged to do that from assurances I gave 
in testimony before that committee 

Are you determined to see this 
through? 

lam firmly determined to discharge 
my responsibility. | confidently expect 
the grand juries to return major indict- 
ments before the end of this month 
They will not be delayed or impeded by 
whatever difficulties we are having ex- 
tracting evidence from the White House 

On Watergate in general, do you find 
the country ready to forget? 

I think all people would like to put 
Watergate behind. But I think the pub- 
lic would be totally disenchanted if the 
problems created by Watergate were not 
adjudicated and that those who should 
be were not brought to justice 

Would you resign if the President 
should demand of you, as he did of Cox 
that you accept some “compromise” on 
White House tapes and documents? 

As I said before. I am firmly de- 
termined to discharge my responsibility 


The last 
great civil rights bill, open housing, came 





before the committee in 1966, but the 
body continued to attract young, feisty 
and ambitious liberals as it dealt with 
matters of criminal justice, women’s 
rights and the presidential succession 
most recently, it handled the nomination 
of Gerald Ford as Vice President 

Only three of the 21 Democrats are 
conservative Southerners, and none is 
an obstructionist reactionary. The lib- 
erals are led by tough, testy Texan Jack 
Brooks, 51, who came to the House at 
30 as a protégé of Lyndon Johnson. Wis- 
consin’s able Robert W. Kastenmeier 
50, chairs the subcommittee dealing 
with civil liberties, and California’s Don 
Edwards, 59, was once the chairman of 
the ultraliberal Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. The A.D.A. rated eleven 
of the committee’s Democrats 81% or 
higher on their 1973 voting record 

Of the 35 votes cast in the House 
last December against Ford’s nomina- 
tion, nine came from the committee's 
liberal Democrats, including Rodino 
For months the White House has been 
complaining that these devout Demo- 
crats are as prejudiced against Nixon 
as a lynch mob that has already tossed 
its rope over a lamppost. Indeed, Mas- 
sachusetts’ Robert F. Drinan, 53, a Je- 
suit priest, last July became the first 
Congressman to introduce a resolution 
calling for Nixon’s impeachment. (Fa- 
ther Drinan recently received a message 
saying: “If you can’t impeach him, ex- 
orcise him.) California's Jerome R 
Waldie, 49, has backed several impeach- 
ment resolutions, and Detroit's John 
Conyers Jr., one of three blacks among 
the Democrats, has advocated Nixon's 
impeachment. Brooks has said publicly 
that he wanted to “promote” Ford to 
“higher office.” 


THE REPUBLICANS. The Democrats 
are not the only ones accused of prej- 
udice. Cracks Committee Democrat 
William L. Hungate: “There are a few 
Republicans who wouldn't vote to im- 
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peach Nixon if he were caught in a bank 
vault at midnight.” 

Republican Leader Hutchinson is 
an instinctive small-town conservative 
who has said, “Impeachment of a Pres- 
ident is something the country can’t af- 
ford.” Hutchinson takes the narrow po- 
sition that the President can be 
impeached only for an indictable crime; 
yet two weeks ago he publicly warned 
the White House against withholding in- 
formation on the grounds of Executive 
privilege. 

Because Hutchinson is a placid, pub- 
licity-shy man, the real leader of the Re- 
publicans may be Illinois’ bright, pep- 
pery Robert McClory, 66, who has the 
same seniority as Hutchinson. Although 
a Nixon loyalist, McClory is expected 
to try to be open-minded. California's 
Charles E. Wiggins, 46, will be using 
his considerable legal talents to argue 
that Nixon should not be impeached be- 
cause he “has not conducted himself 
substantially different from any other 
President.” Last week the Republicans 
were strengthened when Ohio's experi- 
enced and conservative Delbert L. 
Latta, 53, was named to fill a vacancy 
and bring the party’s total up to 17. 

Like Love. Not all the Republicans 
on the committee are conservatives. II- 
linois’ Tom Railsback, 42, supported the 
President just half of the time on leg- 
islation and is backed by labor in his 
constituency. “We are not to act as the 
President's defenders,” says Railsback, 
“just as the Democrats are not to be his 
prosecutors.” Maine's William S. Cohen, 
33, says that he may have difficulty de- 
termining just what is an impeachable 
offense, but in the final analysis, it may 
be “like love—indefinable and unmis- 
takable. I'll know it when I see it.” 

Although McClory admits that “it’s 
going to be very hard to keep partisan- 
ship out of it,” he adds, “I don’t expect 
the final vote to be partisan.” The guess- 
ing is that the committee, by a small ma- 
jority, will recommend impeachment 
this spring. But, unless some Republi- 
cans go along with the Democrats, the 
committee will indeed be accused of par- 
tisanship, and the impeachment pro- 
ceedings will begin on a discordant note. 

The vote will be influenced by the 
recommendations defining impeachable 
offenses, to be submitted next week by 
Counsel John M. Doar, a Republican 
who has served in two Democratic Ad- 
ministrations. Doar, with a staff of 39 
lawyers (27 picked by Rodino and 12 
by Hutchinson) has promised to seek 
all the facts—those that exonerate as 
well as those that may implicate the 
President. 

When Rodino considers the pitfalls 
that lie ahead, he ruefully recalls that 
as a youth he had really wanted to be- 
come a poet. He saw that he could never 
support himself or a family, so he be- 
came a lawyer, ran for Congress and be- 
came chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. “If I had to do it over again,” 
Rodino said with a wan smile, “maybe 
I'd have worked harder to be a poet.” 
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Pointed Questions for the President 


Unable to arrange a face-to-face 
meeting with Richard Nixon, the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee in January au- 
thorized its members to send written in- 
quiries to the President. Last week 
Republican Lowell Weicker, one of the 
committee’s most persistent interroga- 
tors, became the first to do so. His ques- 
tions, supplemented by numerous cita- 
tions from presidential statements and 
public testimony, pinpoint weaknesses 
in Nixon’s position on Watergate. It is 
unlikely, however, that the President 
will reply. Among the most pointed of 
Weicker’s eleven queries: 

When John Ehrlichman discussed 
Executive clemency with you in July 
1972, prior to any indictment, trial or con- 
viction, why didn't you ask how such a 
matter could possibly relate to what was 
being called a “third-rate burglary"? 

As Weicker notes, Nixon himself 
concedes that he discussed Executive 
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clemency for the arrested Watergate 
burglars with Ehrlichman in July 1972. 
Nixon said he told Ehrlichman that 
“under no circumstances” could clem- 
ency be considered. But why did the 
topic arise at all if, as the White House 
was claiming at the time, the crime was 
insignificant and no one close to Nixon 
was in any way involved? Nixon said 
the subject came up “as a result of news 
reports that clemency might become a 
factor.” But, says Weicker, no news sto- 
ries referring to clemency at that time 
have been found. 

You claim that on March 21, 1973, 
you “personally ordered those conducting 
the investigation to get all the facts and re- 
port them directly to me,” and yet no- 
body has testified to receiving such an 
order. Has somebody committed perjury? 

Weicker notes that the FBI's Gray, 
the then Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst and the Justice Depart- 


ment’s then Criminal Division Chief 
Henry Petersen all denied in their Sen- 
ate Watergate testimony that any orders 
for an investigation had come to them 
at that time from the President. Ehr- 
lichman, according to Nixon, did not 
begin investigating Watergate until 
March 29. Since the White House con- 
cedes that Dean revealed his own role 
in the cover-up to Nixon on March 21, 
he would hardly have been the one to ap- 
point to gather additional facts. Who if 
anyone, asks Weicker, was ordered to 
handle a stepped-up investigation? 

You heard what you have termed “‘se- 
rious charges” on March 21. When you 
met as part of your “investigation” with 
Messrs. Mitchell, Ehrlichman, Halde- 
man and Dean the next day to “discuss 
the whole matter,” why didnt you seek 
refutation or corroboration of those 
charges? 

As cited by Weicker, the four par- 
ticipants at that March 22 meeting with 
Nixon testified that Nixon did not ques- 
tion them about Dean's claim that each 
was implicated in the cover-up. Accord- 
ing to H.R. Haldeman, the discussion 
centered on “approaches to dealing with 
the situation rather than a review of the 
facts.” 

When you learned of Watergate 
crimes on March 21, the law required you 
to turn this evidence over “as soon as pos- 
sible” to a judge or person of civil au- 
thority,” not Mr. Dean or Mr. Ehrlich- 
man. Which judge or law-enforcement 
official did you contact? 

Weicker cites a federal law stating 
that it is “misprision of felony” for any 
citizen to fail to report a crime of which 
he has knowledge. While the law is 
widely ignored, it would seem a serious 
matter for a President to take no action 
when his own aides report criminal ac- 
tivity to him. Although Weicker does 
not say so, such failure might violate the 
President's oath to uphold the law. 

How do you explain your repeated 
Statements that one reason you knew 
nothing about Watergate or its cover-up 
was that you were busy with affairs of 
state—with prominent mention of Russia, 
China and Viet Nam—and yet your dai- 
ly logs for June and July 1972 show lit- 
erally hundreds of meetings with prin- 
cipal Watergate figures, while only 
minutes were spent with individuals such 
as Dr. Kissinger? 

Weicker submitted excerpts from 
White House logs showing that Nixon 
held 164 meetings with figures who are 
now part of the Watergate investigation 
during the period from June 20 (three 
days after the Watergate break-in) to 
July 31, 1972. During the same period, 
Nixon was logged as meeting Henry 
Kissinger, who was primarily responsi- 
ble for foreign affairs, only ten times, 
for a total of little more than 2% 
hours. 
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DEMOCRAT MURTHA WITH WIFE JOYCE IN JOHNSTOWN 


POLITICS 


An Unclear Gauge 


The first congressional race of this 
mid-term election year, last week's spe- 
cial vote to fill a House vacancy in Penn- 
sylvania’s Twelfth District, was widely 
viewed as an early gauge of Watergate’s 
wallop at the polls. The results turned 
out to be almost as muddy as the Cone- 
maugh River waters that submerged 
Johnstown, the district's largest city, in 
the historic flood of 1889. Barring a re- 
versal in a vote review, the Democrats 
captured a seat that had been held by the 
late John P. Saylor, a Republican, for 24 
years—hardly an encouraging sign to jit- 
tery G.O.P. vote seekers. Yet the margin 
of victory was so razor-thin—230 votes 
in a turnout of more than 121,000—that 
it offered littke comfort to Democrats 
hoping that massive revulsion against 
Watergate will turn November's House 
and Senate races into a landslide victory 
for their party 

The race matched Harry M. Fox. 
49, Saylor’s loyal administrative assis- 
tant for all 13 of his terms, against Dem- 
ocrat John P. Murtha Jr., 41, a boyish- 
looking car-wash operator in Johns- 
town, three-term representative in the 
Pennsylvania house and lieutenant col- 
onel in the Marine reserve. The holder 
of two Purple Hearts awarded during 
volunteer service in Viet Nam in 
1966-67, Murtha becomes the first In- 
dochina veteran to win election to 
Congress 

During two grueling months of cam- 
paigning at factory gates and mine por- 
tals, the candidates concentrated on 
local issues like jobs and fuel shortages 
These problems were clearly uppermost 
in the minds of voters in the gritty, eco- 
nomically troubled district, which in re- 
cent years has lost population. Yet Wa- 
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tergate was never far from the surface 
Murtha spoke of the Administration's 
“crisis of credibility” and adopted as his 
slogan, “One honest man can make a 
difference.” Sensing that Watergate 
might tip the balance against his “pro- 
motion,” Fox attacked the non-local 
press. “The national news media 
brought Watergate into this campaign,” 
he complained. “They are creating a 
mountain out of a molehill.” 

Aware that the race might be seen 
as a bellwether for November's ballot- 
ing, both parties trotted out some of their 
big names to join the campaign—Vice 
President Gerald Ford for Fox, Sena- 
tors Henry Jackson, Walter Mondale. 
Edmund Muskie and Joseph Biden for 
Murtha. In addition, Murtha was heav- 
ily supported by various AFL-CIO polit- 
ical organizations whose leaders were 
hoping to post a first score in George 
Meany’s four-month-old campaign to 
make life increasingly more difficult for 
President Nixon 

Local Impact. The Democrats held 
a slight edge in voter registration 
(111,000 to 103,000). But Saylor carried 
the district with 68°% of the vote in 1972, 
and Fox’s long association with the pop- 
ular Congressman should have canceled 
out that advantage. In any case, voters 
obviously delivered no ringing mandate 
Whether Watergate has significant im- 
pact at the local level may become clear- 
er by April, when four more special elec- 
tions will have been held to fill House 
vacancies.” 

*All four seats were previously held by Repub 
licans: in Michigan's Fifth District, where voters 
are scheduled to fill Vice President Gerald Ford's 
old spot next week; Michigan’s Eighth, where 
seven-term G.O.P. Congressman James Harvey 
has quit to become a federal district judge; Ohio's 
First, where on March 5 voters will choose a suc- 
cessor to Republican William Keating. who quit 
to become president of the Cincinnati Enquirer 


and California's 13th, where Republican Charles 
Teague died on New Year's Day 


THE ECONOMY 


Getting Out of Controls 


When the Nixon Administration 
first imposed wage and price controls 
in August 1971 to damp down the fires 
of inflation, consumer prices were ris- 
ing at a worrisome rate of 4% a year 
Since then the controls have been loos- 
ened, tightened and loosened again as 
the nation went through Phases I 
through IV, not to mention Freezes | 
and II. After all the tinkering, prices 
are now rising at a 9% annual rate. Part- 
ly in view of that record, the Admin- 
istration last week announced that it 
would ask Congress to allow almost all 
economic controls to expire at the end 
of April. 

In recent months the Administra- 
tion has dropped controls on industry 
after industry, until only 28% of the 
items in the consumer price index and 
38% of wage and salary earners were 
still covered by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act. Last week’s decision means 
that workers in most industries would 
be able to hold onto any wage increase 
that they can wring out of an employer 
without being overruled by the Cost of 
Living Council. Controls will continue 
on two industries: petroleum, where 
prices have been soaring because of the 
energy crisis; and health care, where 
costs will encounter considerable up- 
ward pressure if Congress passes the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed national health- 
care program (see MEDICINE), which 
would add $5.9 billion a year to federal 
spending. Probably the most important 
feature of the Government's decision 
was that, although legislative authority 
for controls would be allowed to expire, 
the Administration would keep the Cost 
of Living Council as a watchdog agen- 
cy to monitor price changes 

The Administration has not given 
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COST OF LIVING COUNCIL'S DUNLOP 
How to use a toothless jawbone. 
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up the anti-inflation game entirely. John 
Dunlop, director of the C.O.L.C., is 
known as a muscular arm-twister who 
has been able to quash price increases 
with subtle combinations of browbeat- 
ing and incentives. Dunlop, for instance, 
decontrolled such industries as autos, 
rubber and fertilizer in exchange for 
promises that executives would volun- 
tarily hold down their prices and, in 
some cases, step up their output. Recent- 
ly he said that he might urge the Ad- 
ministration, perhaps through the Fed- 
eral Energy Office, to allocate scarce 
building materials to parts of the coun- 
try where construction unions agree to 
only modest wage hikes this year. Of 
course, not everyone is confident that 
Dunlop can hold back inflation with 
nothing more potent than persuasion 
“How can you jawbone with a toothless 
jawbone?” asked Illinois Senator Adlai 
Stevenson during a Senate Banking 
Subcommittee hearing last week. Re- 
plied Dunlop: “I am a great believer 
in the power of persuasion. That's my 
business.” 

Some Fine-Tuning. Lifting controls 
may produce another run-up in prices 
this spring. But Administration econo- 
mists are betting that an economic slow- 
down will help lower the inflation rate 
to something like 4% or 5% in the sec- 
ond half of 1974. In fact, a major con- 
cern of economic policymakers this year 
will be to keep that slowdown from turn- 
ing into an outright recession. Unem- 
ployment is already climbing—from 
4.8% in December to 5.2% in January 

—and the fuel shortage is causing lay- 
offs and production cutbacks all over the 
country 

Last week Herbert Stein, chief Pres- 
idential economic adviser, and Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns 
told the subcommittee that they expect 
the impact of the coming slowdown to 
be spotty. “There will be some booming 
industries and some depressed indus- 
tries,” said Burns, “some places where 
skilled workers will be in short supply 
and others where unemployment is 
high.” Accordingly, the Administration 
is not proposing a raft of broad new 
spending programs, an across-the-board 
tax cut or new efforts to pump up the 
money supply. Opening up the Fed's 
money spigot, said Burns, “would not 
cut unemployment but would add to in- 
flation.” Still, a cut last week in the 
prime rate from 94% to 944% by sev- 
eral major banks continued a recent de- 
cline in interest rates 

Instead, it will attempt the same 
kind of “fine tuning” that was practiced 
under the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations but was earlier shunned by the 
Nixon economists as a device that 
smacked too strongly of socialist-style 
planning. The White House is contem- 
plating some large, quick increases 
in limited categories of Government 
spending this spring; it is expected to 
ask Congress to expand unemployment 
benefits, for example, in those localities 
hit hardest by the energy crisis 
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Administration economists are hop- 
ing that their one-two application of de- 
control and fine tuning will make for a 
steady course between too much infla- 
tion and too much recession. Congress- 
men who have to run for re-election this 
year are not so sanguine, but nobody is 
really sure of what should be done dif- 
ferently. This lack of consensus is in- 
dicated by the fact that in recent months 
nearly 100 new wage and price bills have 
been introduced on Capitol Hill. Many 
of them are designed to leave the Ad- 
ministration with stand-by authority to 
reimpose controls—just in case the econ- 
omy once again spins out of control 
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ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH IN 1902 


PERSONALITY 


A Milestone for 
Princess Malice 


Alice Roosevelt Longworth, who 
has been described as “Washington's 
other monument,” is unique among 
Americans: daughter of President The- 
odore Roosevelt, widow of House Speak- 
er Nicholas Longworth (who died in 
1931), personally acquainted with every 
President since Benjamin Harrison, in- 
domitable doyenne on the Washington 
social circuit for decades. The nation’s 
mighty court her, celebrities seek invi- 
tations to tea, Washington taxi drivers 
lean out and yell, “Hi, Alice!” Marking 
her 90th birthday this week, “Princess 
Alice,” an affectionate sobriquet from 
her White House years, continues to sur- 
vey the capital scene from her rambling 
mansion on Washington’s Embassy 
Row. TIME’s Bonnie Angelo called on 
the irrepressible grande dame recently 
and found her in zesty good form 

“Being 90 is a bore,” says Alice Roo- 
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AT HOME WITH CELEBRATED PILLOW MAXIM 
A very good hostess indeed. 





sevelt Longworth. She pulls a twisted 
ivory narwhal tusk (a gift from Rear Ad- 
miral Peary) from a corner of her draw- 
ing room, brandishes it like a spear 
strikes a Brunhilde pose—then roars 
with laughter at her performance, flash- 
ing an abundance of Roosevelt teeth. At 
90, she is as defiantly unconventional 
as she was in the opening years of the 
century, when the nation was never sure 
whether to be delighted or mortified by 
her then shocking antics—donning rid- 
ing breeches, driving an automobile, 
smoking cigarettes, jumping fully 
clothed into a swimming pool. “Outra- 
geous?” she asks. “Not at all. If I had 
jumped in without my clothes, shar 
would have been outrageous.” 

In a 1957 interview, she observed 
that “you have to have a bit of malice 
to be a good hostess,” and she has been 
a very good hostess indeed. “I’m afraid 
I'm rather malevolent about people,” 
she says without a hint of contrition 
Embroidered on a small pillow in a 
second-floor drawing room is her favor- 
ite maxim: “If you haven't got anything 
good to say about anyone, come and sit 
by me.” 

An invitation to her place for af- 
ternoon tea (which she serves at such 
choking strength that Comedian Bob 
Hope once quipped, “She is the only per- 
son I know who drinks pot’) can in- 
clude telling glimpses of her own hap- 
hazard personal museum—a four-story 
potpourri drawn from history, whimsy 
and a driving intellect. “Mrs. Longworth 
operates the most interesting disorderly 
house in Washington,” an admiring 
guest once noted. Visitors encounter 
thousands of stacked books, a calendar 
of personal engagements from 1907, a 
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15-ft. tiger skin that was a gift from 
the Dowager Empress of China, a draw- 
ing of a Chinese tiger (she calls the 
beast “Dean Acheson” and notes, “He 
loved it when I said it looked like him”), 
an African voodoo mask slipped over 
the head of a replica of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

For all the memorabilia, Mrs. Long- 
worth is hardly one to live in the dis- 
tant past. “Nostalgia? God, no! What 
more interesting time than this?” 
Though friends often ask, she usually de- 
clines to discuss the shaky current Wa- 
tergate situation of President Nixon, a 
friend for 20 years. But she does offer a 
biting appraisal of the new Vice Pres- 
ident: “I’ve never met him, but I used 
to spend time in Ohio, and they turn 
out Jerry Fords by the bale.” Robert 
Kennedy was her favorite public figure 
of the 1960s; they traded friendly insults 
with gusto. She is charmed by Henry 
Kissinger, and regrets the fact that ill- 
ness recently caused her to miss the 
chance to size up for herself U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge John J. Sirica. 

Since she was all of six years old 
when she was granted her first personal 
audience with a President—Benjamin 
Harrison, whom she described as “a sol- 
emn, bearded gnome”—she is not a bit 
awed by Chief Executives or their fam- 
ilies. She mimicked Taft behind his 
back, called McKinley and his wife “a 
pair of usurping cuckoos,” and found 
Harding “not the worst President—just 
the most inferior man.” She can still de- 
liver a devastatingly accurate miming 
of her cousin Eleanor Roosevelt, in a 
shrill and toothy impersonation. She 
confesses to writing ballads “too nasty 
for words” about Woodrow Wilson, and 
dismisses Dwight Eisenhower as “a poor 
boob.” 

Poison Ivy. Washingtonians regard 
an invitation to tea from Mrs. Long- 
worth as the most prestigious in the cap- 
ital. Presidents John F. Kennedy, Lyn- 
don Johnson and Richard Nixon all 
made their way through the pachysan- 
dra and poison ivy, a characteristic per- 
sonal touch, to call on her. Recently 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower asked Mrs. 
Longworth if people were as “mean” to 
White House occupants in her day as 
they are now. “Much worse,” Mrs. Long- 
worth blithely answered. “There were 
awful stories about us—how we laughed 
at them!” 

Her interest in the world is constant- 
ly fed by the books she reads far into 
the night. She sleeps through the morn- 
ing, skips lunch and begins her day at 
2 p.m. She studies Greek, loves Greek 
poetry, in conversation is apt to quote 
passages verbatim from Pope, Kipling 
or the Bible. She is fascinated by mod- 
ern science—quasars, DNA, space explo- 
ration, even quantum mechanics—and 
regularly prowls her favorite Washing- 
ton bookstores, a familiar figure in her 
broad-brimmed hat. 

Always rambunctious, but more 
fragile-looking than ever after undergo- 
ing serious operations in recent years, 
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she used to describe herself as “a with- 
ered Twiggy.” now avows brightly: “The 
tooth of time is gnawing at this ancient 
carcass.” Still, her rollicking sense of fun 
has never left her. Not long ago at a din- 
ner party given by Washington Colum- 
nist Tom Braden, she pretzeled herself 
into the lotus position and wrapped a 
live boa constrictor—the pet of a Bra- 
den daughter—around her neck, cre- 
ating havoc among the astonished din- 
ner guests. “I’m one of those show-off 
Roosevelts,” she offers, as if explaining 
a gene mutation. 

Soon after taking office, her father 
lamented: “I can either run the country 
or control Alice—but not both.” The- 
odore Roosevelt took the easy way out. 
He ran the country. 
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FIANCE WEED IN HOSPITAL 


CRIME 
The Cobra Strikes 


Three months ago, not even police 
undercover agents in San Francisco had 
heard of a terrorist outfit called the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army. Now, the bi- 
zarrely named group has burst into 
prominence across the U.S. by convinc- 
ingly claiming responsibility for two 
spectacular crimes in the Bay Area 

The first was the November mur- 
der of Marcus Foster, the black super- 
intendent of Oakland’s public schools. 
After Foster was gunned down in a 
darkened parking lot, the S.L.A. issued 
“Communiqué No. |,” taking credit for 
the gangland-style execution. The 
S.L.A. said that Foster had “been found 
guilty of supporting and taking part in 
crimes committed against the children” 
in Oakland's schools. 

Last week the S.L.A. sent out an- 
other communiqué boasting of a second 
major crime and backed up its claim 
with a persuasive piece of evidence. En- 
closed in an S.L.A. message mailed to a 
Berkeley radio station was a Mobil Oil 


Co. credit card issued to Randolph A 
Hearst, 58, chairman of the board of 
Hearst Corp. and the youngest son of 
Founder William Randolph Hearst. Six- 
ty hours earlier Hearst's daughter Pa- 
tricia, 19, a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, had been 
dragged screaming from her off-campus 
apartment and driven off by kidnapers 

According to police, the abduction 
began when Peter Benenson, a 31-year- 
old Berkeley mathematician, was way- 
laid by as many as five attackers as he 
unloaded a car full of groceries at his 
home. Forcing Benenson to the back 
seat floor, three of the gang drove his 
car to the $250-a-month duplex apart- 
ment in Berkeley that Patricia shared 
with her fiancé Steven Weed, 26, a grad- 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 


WITH PATRICIA BEFORE KIDNAPING 


uate student in philosophy. A young 
white woman persuaded Weed to open 
the door so that she could report an auto 
accident; when he did, she and two black 
men barged in. 

“In seconds they had me face down 
on the floor, and they kept kicking me 
in the face,” the badly beaten Weed lat- 
er told police from a hospital bed. They 
also blackjacked him with a wine bot- 
tle. When a neighbor ran in to inves- 
tigate the commotion, two of the three 
attackers beat and bound him. Then 
they forced Patricia, who was wearing 
only a blue bathrobe, to their comman- 
deered car. Horrified neighbors, driven 
back by gunfire that the men pumped 
steadily into nearby windows and cars. 
heard her screaming “Please not me. 
please!” before she was stuffed into the 
trunk of the car. Minutes later, the group 
transferred to a station wagon report- 
edly occupied by two other people. 

The middle of five daughters, Patty 
Hearst is stunningly attractive. She was 
the first of the Hearst girls to decide 
against going through the deb rituals of 
San Francisco society, and she recently 
delivered a blunt critique of the daily Ex- 
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THE NATION 


aminer to its editor, who also happens 
to be her father. Complaining that the 
paper neglected issues that interest 
young readers, she said: “Nobody un- 
der 80 reads the Examiner any more.” 
Precisely what the S.L.A. planned 
to do with Patricia was anything but 
clear. At week’s end the revolutionary 
group had made no demands. It had an- 
nounced in its communiqué only that 
Patricia, as the daughter of a “corpo- 
rate enemy of the people,” had been 
“served an arrest warrant” and would 





KIDNAPERS’ SYMBOL 
Spectacular crimes, hard-core cant. 


be “executed” if anyone tried to rescue 
her. Hearst, pleading for his daughter’s 
safe return, said of the kidnapers: “I 
don't want to prosecute them.” Under 
a newly modified California law, the 
death penalty is mandatory for kidnap- 
ers whose victims are slain. 

Law-enforcement authorities, in- 
cluding a team of FBI kidnap-case spe- 
cialists flown in from round the nation, 
speculated that the S.L.A. demands 
would include the release of two men, 
Joseph Remiro, 27, and Russell Little, 
24, who were arrested in January in con- 
nection with Foster's murder and are 
awaiting trial. Though police candidly 
admit that they still know almost noth- 
ing about the S.L.A.’s goals or even 
its size, the group's propaganda is full 
of hard-core revolutionary cant. The 
S.L.A. emblem is a seven-headed cobra. 

The Hearst kidnaping stirred panic 
in Berkeley, a college town that was a 
seething center of student militancy in 
the 1960s but has calmed down mark- 
edly in recent years. Dozens of students 
lined up in an administration building 
to yank their cards from an open cen- 
tral directory of names and addresses. 
Moreover, the abduction heightened the 
fear that has gripped the Bay Area since 
two young blacks gunned down five 
whites, apparently picked at random, 
two weeks ago. Despite the biggest man- 
hunt in San Francisco's history, those 
killers are still at large. 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Toward an Uncertain Spring 


It has been a long winter's journey into February. From Boston and Miami to 
San Diego and Spokane, with Wilmington, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Dayton, Den- 
ver and Las Vegas in between. 

Good land down below. Good people when you get there. What we used to call 
Richard Nixon’s people for the most part. Supermarket proprietors, cattlkemen, com- 
puter salesmen, bankers, suburban housewives and mothers—the people who plan 
and manage the American way of life. 

Vignettes of this broad country snatched on the run can be misleading; they 
are apt to go stale by morning or obscure what is real. Yet the winter’s impressions 
are supported by the opinion polls; so maybe it is worth some recounting as we 
move toward an uncertain spring. 

The President's legions of vociferous supporters from November 1972 are a 
sprinkling now. Perhaps many simply stay silent. But many, many others do not. 
The President has violated something too basic and precious, though sometimes 
hard to perceive and explain. For Nixon, a recovery of trust seems impossible, his 
hold on office a precarious thing. The mood is one of passive disillusionment, but 
here and there it flickers into the kind of flame that could consume him. 

“We can’t go on like this,” said the owner of a supermarket chain over his grape- 
fruit in one of those flaked, weary Florida hotels. ““We can’t run our business any 
longer. There’s got to be stability. It takes two years to plan and build a new 
store.” Gasoline, highways, housing starts, employment and the price of wheat 
have all got to be calculated. That future is now chaos. 

A lawyer's wife echoed the main line of Nixon’s defense. “I just don’t believe 
most of what I read about Nixon. He’s done a lot for this country. The press won't 
give him credit.” A student stated some singular but thoughtful support. Many 
great men and women in history, he said, were at one time or another unprin- 
cipled; Nixon was in that pragmatic tradition. 

. 

And there are the quirks that make America so endlessly amusing and fas- 
cinating. In a San Diego dawn, that Eastern liberal warhorse Murray Kempton, a 
writer and sometime columnist, titillated the Nixon folks with his gentle irrev- 
erence on one of those wake-up TV shows. “I liked Nixon when he was a Commie 
fighter,” he said. “He believed it. It was pure.” Then there was the night Bill Hall, 
a liberal editor of the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, one of those splendid small papers 
that keep our society awake, found himself defending Nixon before students at the 
University of Idaho. When Nixon’s foreign policy was criticized as too little too 
late, Hall told the audience that the “what have you done for me lately” approach 
had two sides. “If you are going to complain about things not being done, then it is 
only fair to give credit when something is finally done.” Hall and most of the stu- 
dents want Nixon out of office. Over a Scotch, he pondered why Westerners favor 
impeachment more than others. “Change is not frightening out here,” he said. 
“They use recall. City councilmen, state legislators are voted out of office all the 
time. They accept a man until he crosses them.” 

Presidential boomlets bubbled all across this vast landscape: “Can Percy make 
it? ... Is Connally finished, I hope, and Teddy Kennedy too? ... Does Rockefeller 
have any chance?” We need someone better, they often said. Who has the special in- 
telligence and compassion and en- 
ergy to rise above all the others? 
A surprising number almost tim- 
idly suggested Henry Kissinger. A 
European-born Jew with a Ger- 
man accent in the White House 
—even if the Constitution could 
be amended to permit it? Well, 
why not, in this strange world? 

It is plain that many are still 
reluctant to look upon the crimes 
known as Watergate as sufficient 
cause for action against the Pres- 
ident. There is no stolen property, 
no body count, no looted treasu- 
ry. Moral transgressions, while 
quickly deplored, are not so eas- 
ily brought to judgment, especially 
in a nation whose basic life-style 
is still fundamentally intact. But 
people are feeling the weight of 
the developing crises, and it is 
growing heavier. 
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Amway helps your income 
keep ap with 


outgo. 


If the cost of living is 
winning the race against 
your income, Amway offers 
you an alternative. You can 
join the more than 200,000 
enterprising independent An 
way distributors—mostly 
husband-and-wife teams 
who are proving that extra 
income developed through 
the Amway opportunity 
can mean the difference 
between keeping ahead and 
going in debt 

Like them, you can be- 
gin an independent business 
ona part-time basis. In time 

SM it can be as small 
B® or as large as you 
® wanttomakeit. All it 
© takes is the willing 
l | ness to listen to the 
¢# story an Amway dis 
tributor is eager to tell you 

He'll show you how 
you can go into business for 
as little as the cost of an aver 
age pair of shoes, how you 
are supplied with all the ma- 
terials needed to start suc 
cessfully, and how the Am- 
way distributor who spon- 
sors you offers additional 
help. You'll learn that every 
Amway distributor started 
exactly the same way; and 
that many not only solved 
their immediate budget 
problems, but built a secure 
future as well 

So, listen to your Am 
way distributor. Ask him to 
tell you how you can start 
making extra money now. If 
you don't know whom to 
call, dial 800-253-7501, 
(Michigan residents dial 
800-632-9623) toll free. We'll 
help you get in touch with 
The World of Amway 

Do it now, and start 
running out of month before 
you run out of money. Amway 
Corporation, Ada, M149301 
Amway of Canada, Ltd., 
London, Ontario, N6A 455 





Get the whole story: 
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TIME INTERVIEW 


A Pragmatist and a Pioneer 


It was the first encounter between the two famed, publicity- 
shy Americans. Jean Paul Getty, 81, probably the richest man 
in the world, has a personal oil fortune estimated at $4 billion and 
has lived in England for the past 20 years, seeing only business as- 
sociates and close friends. Charles Lindbergh, 72, the first man to 
fly the Atlantic solo, has long avoided public life, emerging only 
to promote conservation causes. Last week both met with TIME 
Correspondent William McWhirter. The occasion: Getty had just 
endowed a $50,000 prize through the World Wildlife Fund, for 
outstanding service to conservation. The place: Getty’s vast Tu- 
dor manor, Sutton Place, 25 miles from London. Its spacious gar- 
dens and lawns are surrounded by double fences covered with 
barbed wire and are patrolled by plain-clothes guards along with 
25 German shepherd attack dogs. McWhirter’s report: 


Afternoon sun streamed into the large, formal drawing room, 
softly burnishing the exquisite antique furniture and brightening 
the fresh cut flowers. The two aging men sat by a blazing fire, 
chatting easily. Getty, though suffering from Parkinson's disease 
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LINDBERGH & GETTY AT SUTTON PLACE 


“ 





and internal ailments, still can show flashes of the aggressive- 
ness that built an oil empire. He speaks slowly and deliberately. 
Lindbergh is hale and well tanned. He looks his role—dedicated 
environmentalist and exponent of slow, carefully planned in- 
dustrial growth, 

GETTY: Conservation is very important, and some people 
think it will take care of itself. It won't. But the modern world is 
more or less based on oil, isn’t it? Without oil, we'd go back one 
or two generations. I can still remember, about the close of the 
19th century, going out for a ride with my father. He was very 
well off. He had two horses, a coach and a carriage. But the only 
oil he needed was a little lubricating oil on the axles. I don’t 
know how many people would be willing to go back to that. 

LINDBERGH: It’s quite clear that we cannot keep on this same 
curve of consumption of natural resources. They just aren't there. 
But we are not going to return to the ways of life we had before, ei- 
ther. We've got to achieve a balance. My own feeling is that the 
quality of life was better in my grandfather's time than it is in 
ours. My wife and I have a little gasoline generator to provide 
power in our home in Hawaii. Because of the fuel shortage, we 
stopped using it. We've gone back to six kerosene lamps instead. 
It’s a lovely soft light and we like it very much. 

GETTY: Well, it’s more comfortable today. They once had no 
bathrooms in this house. They used to go upstairs with a candle 
and that was the only light to get dressed or go to bed by. Drafts 
in the house were always blowing out the candles, and since 
there were no matches, it took about five minutes to get a spark 
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by using flint and tinder. Some conservationists will only be sat- 
isfied if they can freeze to death in the dark, but sensible control 
is still very important. 

LINDBERGH: It took flying for me to realize what was hap- 
pening to the surface of the earth, actually seeing it. 

GETTY: I've only flown in an airplane twice in my life. Once 
in 1916 and the second in 1942. 

LINDBERGH: If you flew over an area that you remember, in 
the West for instance, it would certainly look very different. The 
erosion from both water and wind is very clear, as is the slash- 
ing down of forests in many, many areas. Maybe the most no- 
ticeable thing for you would be looking down on the coastal 
area, seeing how great cities, towns, villages, tremendous hous- 
ing masses extend to the horizons, spilling over mountains where 
farms and orchards used to be. But in order to use well, in order 
to exploit, you also have to conserve. 

GETTY: Well, I don’t call myself a conservationist to the ex- 
tent that some enthusiasts do. In other words, I believe in the 
Alaska pipeline. I wouldn't expect to find the Getty Oil Co. lob- 
bying against it, because we need oil. But I can understand the 
need for government controls in some areas. I don’t think gov- 
ernments can limit the quantity of exploration. But they can de- 
cide how it can be done. There are very strict regulations in the 
North Sea on drilling, blowouts and so forth, and there have 
been no oil spills. I think that’s beneficial. 

LINDBERGH: I think it is inevitable that we come to gov- 
ernment control of natural resources. I see no way to preserve 
world resources without that control. Obviously, we have to have 
oil and energy in the future. But how do we balance this with 
where the lines go and how much is taken? 

GETTY: The Arabs are obviously going to get richer. The bal- 
ance of world wealth is swinging toward the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. I'm not sure, though, that these countries will become 
happier and more contented places as a result. Money doesn’t 
necessarily have any connection with happiness. Maybe with un- 
happiness. 

LINDBERGH: I've never had more enjoyable times than with 
some tribal peoples who have, of course, almost no wealth by 
our standards. 

GETTY: I never enjoyed making money, never started out to 
make a lot of it. I was superstitious about these people who say 
they are going to make a lot of money. My mother used to say 
that when she was a young girl she used to follow books written 
by health experts. But she stopped when she read their obit- 
uaries. Most of them died in their 50s. 

Looking ahead, maybe 100 years, oil as we know it today 
will be found only in museums. By then we'll be using better sourc- 
es of energy, and I would expect Getty to be still in the energy 
business. Energy will probably cost more, but then no one has 
been selling buffalo robes for $1 since the 1880s either. 

LINDBERGH: In relation to our present resources, population 
and affluent life-styles in Europe and America, we quite ob- 
viously cannot maintain our present rate of growth. What do we 
do? Does this trend bend? Does it break? 

GETTY: Things burst and the devil drives, We have to cut 
our coats according to our cloth. If we haven't enough energy, 
we'll have to get along on what we've got. 

LINDBERGH: So it’s a case of adjusting life to the energy avail- 
able and its costs? 

GETTY: There is no alternative. Unless you want to go back 
to horses, buggies or bicycles, as in China. I kind of take in- 
dustrial growth and its complications in my stride. I didn’t have 
any control over things. My life has really been like that of the sol- 
diers in the “Light Brigade”’—“Theirs not to reason why/ Theirs 
but to do and die.” 

I'll see whether my prize for conservation does any good or 
not. It is just a drop in the ocean. I think money invested in a com- 
pany that gives employment to people and good merchandise at 
a reasonable price is better invested than it would be in char- 
ities. | think people want jobs more than they want charity. If I 
am remembered at all, it will be because I created a lot of jobs 
for a lot of people 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 
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RELIEVE THE FUEL 
SHORTAGE 





AMC Gremlin is the only U.S. sub-compact with a standard 
six-cylinder engine. Yet for all its engine, the car is very easy on gas. 
Averages over 18 mpg, depending upon the way you drive. And 
Gremlin still out-accelerates, weighs more, has a wider track, 
wider front seat, and wider back seat than any other car in its class. 

lf you want to know what else Gremlin relieves, price one. 








AMC VE BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 


NO ONE 
ELSE HAS IT 


We at American Motors are very proud of our exclusive Buyer 
Protection Plan. And we invite you to examine it closely to see just 
what it does for you. 

First of all, you'll find that AMC is the only company that will 
fix or replace free any part—except tires—for 12 months or 12,000 
miles whether the part was defective, or it just plain wore out under 
normal use and service. And that means any part—even those 
annoying little things that occasionally wear out like spark plugs, 
wiper blades and light bulbs. All we require is that the car be properly 
maintained and cared for in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American 
Motors dealer. 


AMC has a plan to provide you with a free loaner car if 
guaranteed repairs take overnight, 


And AMC offers a special trip interruption plan which 
provides up to $150 for food and lodging should your car need guar- 
anteed repairs more than 100 miles from home. 


We've even established a special toll-free hotline to Detroit. 
If you don't think we're living-up to our promises call us. We'll do 
something about it. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
We back them better because we build them better. 
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Exxon: Testing the International Tiger 


American drivers could hardly be- 
lieve what was happening to them. In 
and around some of the nation’s most 
populous cities, they sweated and swore 
through long lines that backed up, some- 
times for miles, from those gas stations 
that were still open. Confused and an- 
gry about the gas famine and the whole 
energy crisis, they groped around for 
someone to blame. Many politicians and 
other people had a target ready: the oil 
companies. Because it is a symbol of big 
oil, and its stations dot the country, one 
company stood to take more than its 
share of criticism. It is the company that 
once told drivers that it would put a ti- 
ger in their tanks: Exxon Corp., by far 
the world’s biggest, richest oil giant 

Petroleum U.N. Exxon may draw 
fire because it is in the lead, but it draws 
strength from its position as the indus- 
try’s tough and durable old tiger. If the 
ultimate test of any organization is abil- 
ity to grow and prosper amid wrenching 
changes, no organization has been more 
successful than Exxon. For I11 years, 
the business that has been variously 
known as the Standard Oil Trust, Stan- 
dard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Esso and now 
Exxon has survived wars, expropria- 
tions, brutalizing competition, muckrak- 
ing attacks and even dismemberment by 
the U.S. Supreme Court (in 1911). It has 
not only survived but has also grown 

from a refinery in Cleveland to a glob- 
al behemoth that sells petroleum in more 
than 100 countries through some 300 
subsidiaries and affiliates that make up 
a “United Nations of oil.” Not only 
grown but also prospered—so much so 
that last month it reported the largest 
annual profit ever earned by any indus- 
trial company: $2.4 billion after taxes 


Now Exxon’s adaptability is being 
put to its stiffest test by the swiftest and 
most drastic changes in the business and 
political climate that oilmen have ever 
experienced. The world’s voracious en- 
ergy demands have combined with Arab 
embargoes and production cutbacks to 
create a shortage the end of which no 
one can foresee. Politically, govern- 
ments in the Middle East, Africa, Asia 
and Latin America are asserting own- 
ership rights to more and more of the pe- 
troleum pumped out by the “seven sis- 
ters’ of world oil: Exxon, Royal 





Dutch/Shell, Texaco, Mobil, Gulf, Stan- 
dard of California and British Petrole- 
um. By the 1980s, the international oil 
companies could become mere contrac- 
tors in much of the world, pumping oil 
that host-country governments will own 
and selling exactly as much as those gov- 
ernments direct, to the customers and 
at the prices the governments select 

In the U'S., the oil companies have 
come in for heavy criticism from Con- 
gress, which resounds with cries to roll 
back surging oil and gasoline prices, re- 
peal special tax benefits that the oil com- 





panies get and slap on an excess-profits 
tax. A few Senators and Representatives 
are even talking seriously about wholly 
or partly nationalizing Exxon and oth- 
er US. oil companies 

The threats and challenges have de- 
veloped almost overnight. All through 
the 1960s, oilmen worried constantly 
that a worldwide glut would lead to a 
catastrophic slump in prices; gas stations 
lured motorists with price wars, contests 
and giveaways of drinking glasses and 
steak knives; oil-bearing countries ea- 
gerly offered rich drilling concessions 
And the late House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn made sure that no Congressman 
got on the tax-writing Ways and Means 
Committee unless he stood foursquare 
behind the oil-depletion allowance 

The sea change has not only afflict- 
ed all oilmen but has also left them open 
to new forms of criticism. All have been 
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tarred with the same vague bul perva- 
sive public suspicion that they have con- 
spired to create the shortage—a charge 
for which there is no evidence—or at 
minimum have taken advantage of it to 
enrich themselves by raising prices 
Much of the attack focuses on Exxon’s 
execulives, ranging downward from Ca- 
nadian-born Chairman John Kenneth 
Jamieson (see box following page). Such 
men are several light-years removed 
from the vulgar, wheeler-dealer, over- 
night Texas oil millionaires of popular 
myth and occasional reality. Still, as 
successors of Founder John D. Rocke- 
feller, they must contend with memories 
of the evils of the old Standard Oil 
Trust. Moreover, Exxon executives are 
inviling scapegoats simply because their 
company has more wells, refineries, 


outposts and along war-torn roads in 
Viet Nam 

If Exxon were shorn of all its for- 
eign operations, it would still be the 
ninth or tenth largest U.S. industrial 
company—even though it gets only 16% 
of its oil production and 32% of its sales 
from the U.S. Orphaned from their cor- 
porate parent, Exxon’s petrochemical 
operations, which produce materials 
that go into fertilizers, records, panty- 
hose and myriad other products, would 
rank about fifth among U.S. chemical 
companies. If Exxon merely transported 
oil, it would be the world’s biggest ship- 
ping firm, with 155 tankers of its own 
and varying numbers under charter at 
sea. In finance it is a substantial inter- 
national banker, holding fortunes in 
marks, yen, francs, pounds and dollars 


CAR LINES STRETCHING BACK FOR BLOCKS FROM GASOLINE PUMPS IN CHICAGO 
Groping around for somebody to blame for the mess. 


pipelines and tankers than any other 

For the same reasons, the Exxon 
chiefs stand the best chance of coping 
with the new environment of shortage 
The company’s size and diversity limit 
its vulnerability. In 1973 Exxon rolled 
up worldwide sales of $28.5 billion 
—about the same as the NATO defense 
budget. Rigs working for Exxon or com- 
panies that it partly owns bring up oil 
from the Arctic tundra, the Arabian de- 
serts, the Gulf of Mexico and Venezu- 
ela’s Lake Maracaibo. Gasoline, jet fuel 
and heating oil are distilled from the 
crude at refineries in Benicia, Calif. 
Rotterdam, Ras Tanura in Saudi Ara- 
bia, and Singapore. Pumps blazoning the 
names Exxon or Esso (still widely used 
outside the U.S.) dispense gasoline in 
Canadian fishing villages. Zaire jungle 
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When profits fall in one part of its 
empire, Exxon usually rolls with the 
punch because profits rise in another 
part. In 1972 profits fell sharply in Ven- 
ezuela because of higher taxes, but they 
rose in the U.S. and Canada because of 
higher crude production. Last year, de- 
spite the criticism in Congress that oil 
companies earned extortionate profits, 
Exxon’s net income in the U.S. climbed 
only 16%, hardly excessive in a rapidly 
surging economy: meanwhile, huge de- 
mand lifted its net income in the East- 
ern Hemisphere by 83%. If Exxon’s for- 
eign oil concessions are taken over in 
the future, the company will still profit 
by shipping, refining and marketing the 
oil. To prepare for the day when con- 
ventional wells can no longer meet the 
world’s needs, Exxon is already exper- 








EXXON DRILLING IN GULF OF MEXICO 


imentally squeezing oil out of Rocky 
Mountain shale and the tar sands of 
northern Alberta’s Athabaska region. In 
addition, the company is mining coal 
in Illinois, digging uranium ore in Wy- 
oming, and producing fuel rods in Se- 
attle for nuclear power plants 

Tapping Tuktoyaktuk. Exxon’s 
world intelligence network and pen- 
chant for long-range planning have 
given it a head start in coping with the 
oil shortage. A decade ago, Monroe J 
Rathbone, then chairman, began to get 
more and more reports that oil use was 
running increasingly ahead of new dis- 
coveries—and that Arabs would one day 
demand greater control over their re- 
sources, He ordered a stepped-up search 
for oil—even though the world then had 
a crude glut. In the past decade, Ex- 
xon's worldwide reserves have increased 
more than 9 billion bbl., or 21%. Crews 
are now searching, with good prospects 
on Canada’s Tuktoyaktuk Peninsula not 
far from the Alaskan North Slope and 
off the coasts of Southeast Asia—among 
many other places 

Last September, just before the Arab 
embargo, when shortages were already 
cropping up, Ken Jamieson and other 
Exxon officials privately warned leaders 
of Britain, Germany. Italy and the Eu- 
ropean Common Market that they had 
better get an international allocation 
plan ready in case the Arabs turned off 
the spigot. They paid no attention, so it 
fell to Exxon and other oil companies 
to switch shipments around when the 
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Arabs cut back and embargoed last Oc- 
tober. Exxon, for example, has routed 
to Rotterdam Iranian oil that would nor- 
mally go elsewhere, and switched away 
from Rotterdam the Arabian oil that 
King Faisal decreed could not go to The 
Netherlands. By all evidence, the oil 
shippers have done a deft job; people 
who two months ago feared disastrous 
oil scarcities now voice suspicion be- 
cause the shortfalls have not really been 
so bad. 


In politics and public relations, Ex- 
xon has been less adroit. Its top men, 
who are still largely geologists and en- 
gineers, are just learning that they are 
operating in a highly charged atmo- 
sphere in which all the company’s moves 
have to be explained to a wary public 
Jamieson complains that he is often ap- 
proached by people asking about rumors 
of tankers riding at anchor offshore, 
waiting for prices to go up before un- 
loading. Says Jamieson: “We took the 


The Man from Medicine Hat 


“The people who work in this busi- 
ness are not sissies, and they don’t like 
sissies either,” says a Canadian oilman 
who once worked with John Kenneth 
Jamieson, Exxon’s chairman and chief 
executive. “Jamieson is one of the tough- 
est and most evenhanded men I have 
ever met. When you are supposed to get 
something done for Jamieson, you had 
better get it done.” 

“Ken” Jamieson is a product of the 
rough-and-tumble earlier days of the 
Canadian oil business. His father, now 
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CHAIRMAN JOHN KENNETH JAMIESON 


96, is the oldest living veteran of the 
North West Mounted Police. Jamieson, 
63, was born in Medicine Hat, then a 
frontier outpost on Alberta’s bleak prai- 
rie with a population of 5,600. Once he 
shot a bear that wandered too close to 
the family domicile. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, but determined to be- 
come an engineer, transferred to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
On his return to Depression-struck Al- 
berta in 1931, he took any work that he 
could find: straightening tracks on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and pros- 
pecting for gold along the Fraser River. 
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Finding no gold, Jamieson signed on 
as a laborer in a small refinery near Cal- 
gary. Because of his engineering back- 
ground, he was made manager of a re- 
finery in Moose Jaw, Sask., the first of a 
remarkable series of jobs that during the 
next 30 years put him into every facet 
of the petroleum business. During World 
War II, big (6 ft. 2 in., 200 Ibs.), craggy- 
faced Ken Jamieson was appointed an 
Ottawa-based oil liaison officer between 
the Canadian and U.S. Governments. 
When peace came, Imperial Oil Ltd., 
the Canadian subsidiary of Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), made him a lucrative of- 
fer, and he accepted even though he had 
reservations about “just ending up in the 
back office.” 

At Imperial, he became assistant to 
Michael Haider, who was fast rising to 
the top of Jersey’s hierarchy. Clearly im- 
pressed with Jamieson, Haider took him 
along as he moved up. Jamieson suc- 
ceeded Haider as president of Jersey's 
International Petroleum Co., which 
handled some of the firm’s Latin Amer- 
ican refining and marketing. After that 
Jamieson became president of Humble 
Oil, the Houston-based subsidiary that 
ran all U.S. operations. 

s 

Humble had long been dominated 
by independent-minded Texans, and Ja- 
mieson’s job was to bring it under more 
direct control of Jersey’s central man- 
agement. He melded the operation of 
five U.S. affiliates into a smoothly func- 
tioning division and cut the work force 
from 40,000 to 28,000. The division was 
later renamed Exxon Co., U.S.A. The 
consolidation left scars; some longtime 
Humble employees still call the Exxon 
Tower in Houston “Yankee Stadium.” 
Jamieson became a U.S. citizen in 1964 
“Tt only made good sense,” he says, “be- 
cause when you're dealing with U.S 
Government people, you can’t deal with 
them adequately if you're a foreigner 
representing a U.S. company.” 

The skillful performance in Houston 
led Haider to hand-pick Jamieson to 
succeed him as Jersey president when 
Haider became chairman in 1965. Ja- 
mieson says that he was surprised. “I 
had never worked for the parent com- 
pany,” he recalls. “I came in over the 
heads of an awful lot of people.” Just be- 





trouble of going to the port captain of 
New York Harbor and asking if he could 
give us the facts. He said that the ships 
lined up offshore were container ships, 
not tankers, and that the problem arose 
because of bad weather.” 

Some politicians recently raised a fu- 
ror because Exxon’s refinery in Bayway, 
N.J., fueled a Polish fishing trawler 
while American fishermen were worry- 
ing about supplies. Nonplused Exxon 
men were late in explaining that they 





fore his elevation, Jamieson was the 
most junior of nine Jersey vice presi- 
dents. “I guess you could say it’s a trib- 
ute to the people who work with this 
company that they were willing to pick 
a foreigner to head it.” 

When Haider reached the manda- 
tory retirement age of 65 in 1969, Ja- 
mieson took over as chairman, moving 
in 1972 into a huge, sparsely furnished 
office on the Sist floor of the Exxon 
Building in mid-Manhattan. Jamieson, 
who earned $401,666 in salary plus 
$195,000 in bonus last year, smoothly 
delegates authority. “In a big organiza- 
tion like this,” he says, “you've got to 
push decision making to as low a level 
as possible and get it done. There is a 
fine line between pushing too far and 
not far enough.” Says one Exxon insid- 
er of Jamieson’s style of leadership: “It’s 
an unusual thing when he breaks in with 
a decision in a management committee 
meeting. If there’s strong disagreement, 
he asks, ‘Do we have to decide today?’ 
Members of the committee take this as 
an implied order to resolve their differ- 
ences and come back the next day with 
a recommendation.” 

as 

Last year Jamieson spent 116 days 
on the road, visiting Exxon operations 
at home and abroad. “On my latest trip 
I slept in eight beds in eight nights,” he 
says. During weekends and on vaca- 
tions, he carves out time for his favorite 
pastimes: golf, quail hunting, salmon 
fishing—and gardening with his wife, 
Ethel May, at their rambling house in 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 

There is a new strain on Jamieson’s 
time: answering Exxon’s critics with 
what he calls “our own version of Proj- 
ect Candor.” He concedes that the in- 
dustry’s public image is bad: “The fric- 
tion point we've got at the service 
stations is god-awful.” But he also gives 
feisty defenses of company policy. 
Speaking to the Detroit Economic Club, 
he said of the oil industry's critics: “Be- 
ing angry with the oil companies or the 
Government is more satisfying than be- 
ing upset at economics or politics or the 
way nature doles out its resources.” He 
manages, however, to keep a: sense of 
humor. In Detroit, one questioner asked 
him if “considering all that has hap- 
pened, would it not have been better to 
retain the name Humble?” Ken Jamie- 
son reared back and laughed. 
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White rum 


and Noilly Prat 
Vermouth. 


It may not be 


possible to make a 
smoother martini. 


The secret of making a smooth martini is 
using a well-aged white liquor and an extra-dry 
vermouth 


White rum: aged upstart. 

Martinis were made with gin and dry vermouth 
until an adventurous fellow substituted vodka 
for the gin and found he'd made an exciting] 
different martini 

Then somebody in Puerto Rico tried our whit 
rum instead of vodka and discovered a martini that 
is, well, out of this world 

White rum makes a delicious martini for one 
simple reason. It is aged. That's 
the law in Puerto Rico. It’s 
aging that makes white run 


from Puerto Rico so 5 


Dont stir without 
Noilly Prat. 

Some people still raise 
their eyebrows when we men 
tion white rum martinis 
But no less an authority than 
Noilly Prat suggests you try 
the martini made with our 
aged white rum 

What a martini it makes 
For Noilly Prat knows all 


there is to know about ay 





“ vermouth 






And why shouldn't chey? After all, dry 
vermouth was stented back in 1813 by a Frenchmatr 
named Noilly! 


How much Noilly Prat should you use to make 


the white rum martini? We like it four-to-one 








But whatever proportion you prefer 
remember: Don't stir without Noilly Prat 


) 


And white rum from Puerto Rico 
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candid comparison 
1974 Chevelle 


’ 





The Chevelle Malibu Classic. 


As you 
can see, this 
is not our 
year for 
peas in a 
od, 

Which 
is signili- 
cant. Not 
only for us, 
but for you. 
Because it 





means that your range of selection 
within the practical mid-size field is 
wide this year, and very clear, the 
way it should be. 

lake the two Chevelles pictured 
here. 

You see an inch or so between 
them, but in fact they are lifestyles 
apart. They have entirely different 
personalities. 

Let’s see which fits you best, 


beginning with the one on the left. 


Why name it the ‘*Classic”’? 


To put it simply, the word Classic 


means a “work of enduring quality.” 





And we expect this new Chevelle to 
be just that. 

Inside you'll find deep full-foam 
seating. With a fold-down center 
armrest up front. 

Underfoot, ee is cut-pile cal 
peting. In hand, a soft-rimmed and 
color- keyed steering wheel. Across 
he instrument panel, simulated 
wood-grain. And to either side, even 
the door pane ‘Is are handsomely 
dressed. So you’re surrounded with 
uxurlous appointments, 

Yet for all this comfort, Malibu 
Classic remains mid-priced. 

Classic on the one hand. Mid- 
wriced on the other. 

A sensible automotive balance. 





More than styling. 
Character. 
When a car leaves 
you feeling good about 
its looks, that’s styling. 
When a car leaves 
you feeling good about 
yourself, that’s char- 
acter. 





We believe the Malibu Classic is 


a car with character. 


W hat’s more, we believe its char- 
acter is so clearly defined that it 
comes through even here, in just a 
few photographs. 


Look at the car again. 


We want the particulars to im- 
press you, certainly: the new grid- 
patterned grille, the coupe’s new 
coach window, the distinctive stand- 
up hood ornament, the smart, rec- 
tangular setting for the headlights. 

But most important, we hope you'll 
simply sense the poise that’s here 

Notice the personality. In the 
lines. The stance. The general atti- 
tude of this car. ioe > ee 

The new Mal- 
ibu Classic is, we 
think you ’llagree, 
as classic outside 
as it is inside. 

Quite a pack- 
ige. For a car so 
very sensible. 








between the 


and the 1974 Chevelle. 


Our new 
sporty 
Chevelle. 
What 
asense ol 
luxury is 
to Malibu 
Classic, a 





sense ol 
sportiness is to Laguna Type 5-3. 
It’s what the car is all about. 
Again, look at the photographs. 
Its sportiness, you see, 
thing rich and tasteful. Something 
right at home with features like 
bucket seats and a 4-spoke 
steering wheel. Something to let you 


Is some- 


swivel 
enjoy, today more than ever before, 
mile 
some 


every single you drive. 
Because people look at it 

this way: if you have to drive less, 

you have a right to enjoy it more. 


All this. All standard. 
Begin with steel-belted radials. 
On 15” Rally wheels and trim rings. 
Then work your way up. 


Laguna gives you radial-tuned 


ees 


Full Coil suspension. Special front 
stabilizer. Rear stabilizer. Special 
shocks. Variable-ratio power steering. 

Now add the swivel bucket seats 
and 4-spoke Sport steering wheel. 
Dual sport mirrors. Simulated wood- 
grain aecent for the instrument 
cluster. Cut-pile carpeting. 


Acress the front, every Laguna 
sports a urethane-covered front 
assembly that retracts on minor 


impact. ‘Even up high, around head- 
lights and grille. Even down low, 
where Laguna’s body stripes begin. 
One on each side. 


All this. And more. All standard. 


With forward half vinyl roof and 
louvered coach windows available as 
a sport rool option. 











The Chevelle between 
the pictures. 

Ihere is, of course, a third 
Chevelle for 1974. No less than the 
most popular name in mid-size his- 
tory: the Chevelle Malibu. 

rhe character of the 1974 Malibu 
lies somewhere between the two 
Chevelles pictured at the Lop. It's 
markedly so. 
Yet not lux- 


sporty, yes. But not 
And it’s comfortable. 
urious. 

In fact, for 1974, Malibu is 
priced to be the most inexpensive of 
all Chevelles to buy. 

What better way to keep it the 
most popular name in mid-size history? 


Now that you've looked, 
we invite you to see. 
We invite you to come In and 
drive the 1974 Chevelles. 
Malibu Classic. Laguna Type 5-3 
And yes, the Malibu. At your 


Chevrolet dealer’s, of course. 


CHEVROLET [Chevrolet 
MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 


new 





_ 





Yo 
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JV \ VAX 
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Other low"tar"and ~~~ wi 
nicotine cigarettes don't have'it” 


The low "tar" cigarette with 
What's “it”? the high taste difference. 


“It” is a unique recessed filter system: wh @ | 
Cellulon fiber to reduce “tar’ and nicotine, | 
and a unique polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air channels. | 


“It” is a rousing good taste that low ‘tar’ and_| 
nicotine smokers swear by. 


“It, in short, is what youve been looking for 
—and not finding —in other low “tar’ and 
nicotine cigarettes. 


‘Cause if you haven't got Doral—you haven't 
got “it”. 








Oisrsrs nernotse TOBACCO CO. 


n General Has Determ | 
bi The cet : y a “e MENTHOL: 14 mg.“tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, FILTER: 16 mg. “tar”, 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
hat Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Healt | av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT.'73. 





simply had been fulfilling a legal obli- 
gation under a long-term contract to sell 
products to a Polish state company. 

At Senate hearings into oil compa- 
ny profits last month, Exxon Vice Pres- 
ident Roy Baze was publicly humiliated 
by Democratic Senator Henry Jackson 
of Washington. Baze, an expert on mov- 
ing and storing oil, expected to be ques- 
tioned about supplies, but Jackson asked 
him instead what Exxon’s per-share div- 
idends were. Baze did not know, and 
Jackson made a grandstand show of 
phoning a Washington stockbroker for 
the information. Last week an over- 
wrought writer of a letter to the New 
York Times accused Exxon of “treason” 
for not supplying the US. Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean during the Mid- 
dle East war. The Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment did indeed order Aramco, in 
which Exxon holds a 224% interest, not 
to sell any Arabian crude to US. forc- 
es, but Exxon and other US. oil com- 
panies found crude from other sources 
for the fleet. 

The recent public attacks drive some 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Surviving wars, expropriations, dismemberment by the Supreme Court—and some spectacularly wrong “expert” advice. 


oilmen to outbursts of spluttering fury 
—but not the chiefs of Exxon. Emulat- 
ing Jamieson, who is hard to ruffle, they 
discuss the most scorching criticisms in 
tones of sweet, if strained reason, con- 
ceding a point here and there to their 
critics. Exxon’s world production boss, 
Hugh Goerner, even finds a good word 
for the environmentalists, who long held 
up the building of the Alaskan pipeline 
and have stopped oil companies from 
detonating certain explosives underwa- 
ter to find oil deposits beneath the ocean 
floor. Spurred in part by environmen- 
talists, he says, oilmen redesigned the 
Arctic pipeline to provide better protec- 
tion for the environment, and Exxon has 
found ways to explore for offshore oil 
without killing fish. Some environmen- 
talists, he asserts, go too far, but overall 
they have been a beneficial force: “They 
have pushed us into doing things that 
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we probably should have done anyway.” 

In response to critics of the indus- 
try’s high earnings during the period of 
oil shortage, Ken Jamieson tirelessly ar- 
gues that Exxon’s 1973 profits will be 
needed to finance the giant investments 
that the company must make to find, 
produce and refine new oil. This year 
Exxon plans to invest $3.7 billion in cap- 
ital projects—or $1.3 billion more than 
its 1973 earnings. Those earnings, he 
notes, amounted to 1.9¢ on each gal. of 
oil products sold, and 18.8% on invest- 
ed capital—no greater than 20 years ago. 

Soft Answer. Even so, Exxon ex- 
ecutives hint at willingness to accept 
higher U.S. taxes so long as Congress 
does not interfere with letting prices rise 
high enough to provide incentives for ex- 
ploration and production. Stephen Sta- 
mas, vice president for public affairs, 
muses heretically that the industry 
might be better off now if some years 
ago there had been a gradual rise in 
prices, accompanied by a phase-out of 
the depletion allowance—which permits 
an oil producer to deduct from taxable 


a. 


income up to 22% of the revenue from 
a well. Today, says Jamieson, “what you 
have to do is look at the total package. 
Now if it takes a combination of mea- 
sures—depletion allowance, excess- 
profits tax or some other form of tax- 
ation on the industry—why all right, but 
let’s not take it one piece at a time.” 

In part, these opinions represent a 
resort to the soft answer that prover- 
bially turneth away wrath. They also re- 
flect the kind of company that Exxon 
is and the way that it trains its man- 
agers. Exxon’s executives are expected 
to have an accommodating manner and 
a willingness to listen to others’ ideas. 
The company operates through a maze 
of committees—management, finance, 
salaries, production—that seek by dis- 
cussion to form a consensus among their 
members. On questions that he could re- 
solve by simply issuing orders, even Ja- 


GUSHER IN TEXAS’ SPINDLETOP FIELD IN EARLY 1900s 


ENERGY 


mieson frequently asks for and abides 
by votes of the nine-member manage- 
ment committee or the 17-member 
board of directors. Direct orders, indeed, 
are rare at all levels of the company. 
The standard Exxonism for a command 
is: “You may want to consider this.” 

In this atmosphere, Exxon’s man- 
agers have great difficulty describing 
how decisions are reached, or even 
identifying exactly who makes them 
Production Vice President Goerner, for 
example, constantly talks with Exxon’s 
exploration chiefs around the world 
about where to look for oil; he also re- 
views their budgets. But if the head of 
an Exxon subsidiary in, say, Australia 
differs with Goerner on where the com- 
pany should spend millions in drilling, 
both present their views to the man- 
agement committee, which meets as 
often as necessary to consider Exxon’s 
largest problems. The committee then 
mediates a compromise. 

Charles Peyton, vice president for 
international supply, currently spends 
part of almost every day before the man- 
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agement committee, telling which coun- 
tries he is routing tanker shipments to 
and why, since that has become polit- 
ically sensitive. Is the decision his or the 
committee's? It is impossible to say 
Sometimes committee members merely 
listen and go on to another topic with- 
out explicitly approving Peyton’s plans; 
sometimes they start a discussion, after 
which the destination of a tanker may 
or may not be changed. 

The system might appear designed 
to make Exxon a slow-moving debat- 
ing society—a kind of centipede with ar- 
thritis. In fact, Exxon has an enviable 
reputation for being nimble. The main 
reason is that the New York headquar- 
ters still grants considerable autonomy 
to subsidiaries and affiliates in the field 
Independent Texas oilmen, for instance, 
often ask to lease wells that major oil 
companies are not operating. Some com- 
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panies refer all bids to corporate direc- 
tors, who may take years to answer; 
Exxon’s local executives can usually re- 
turn a yes or no answer within two 
weeks. Independent oilmen, indeed, al- 
most unanimously give Exxon credit for 
not only swift but fair dealing. Many 
say that Exxon will not sign a sale, pur- 
chase or lease contract unless its offi- 
cials are convinced that the transaction 
is good for both parties. 

John D.’s Legacy. The company 
certainly did not always enjoy such a 
sound reputation. In fact, in its early 
days under John D. Rockefeller, it 
was a ruthless monopoly. Rockefeller 
opened a refinery in Cleveland in 1863, 
combined it with several others under 
the name Standard Oil in 1870, and set 
up the Standard Oil Trust in 1882. Stan- 
dard Oil bribed many politicians and cut 
prices to the marrow in order to drive 
out competitors. One of John D.'s fa- 
vorite techniques was to negotiate se- 
cret rebates from railroads, which were 
eager to carry Standard’s petroleum; he 
handed them so much business that they 
frequently gave him kickbacks on the 
shipments of rival firms as well. He then 
slashed prices still further, and bought 
up ruined rivals. By 1884, Standard Oil 
was selling more than 80% of the oil 
that flowed out of US. wells. Though no- 
body today defends his tactics, histori- 
ans still debate whether Rockefeller did 
more harm or good. He organized a cha- 
Otic industry into a coordinated and ef- 
ficient network of wells, pipelines, re- 
fineries, tankers and marketing facili- 
ties, establishing vertical integration, 
which is the dominant form of the in- 
dustry to this day. 

Rockefeller’s influence is still felt in 
Exxon. He began selling overseas when 
the industry was still a handful of wells 
in Pennsylvania turning out a product 
that was refined mostly into kerosene 
burned in lamps (gasoline was then an 
unwanted byproduct). Early on, Stan- 
dard Oil boasted that its kerosene was 
carried any place “that wheels could roll 
or a camel could put its hoof.” It was 
Rockefeller, too, who insisted that able 
execulives were the company’s greatest 
strength and should be sought out wher- 
ever they could be found. “Don’t buy 
properties, buy brains,” he urged. 

Soon after the Sherman Antitrust 
Act became law in 1890, Rockefeller dis- 
solved the Standard Oil Trust and 
formed Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
a name that was used until 1972. Jersey 
Standard eventually owned the shares 
of all the other companies in the old 
trust. But its stranglehold on the indus- 
try was broken at the century's turn by 
one of the worst pieces of “expert” ad- 
vice ever given. Anthony F. Lucas, a 
wildcatter drilling near Beaumont, Tex- 
as, appealed to Jersey Standard for 
financial backing, and Jersey sent a pro- 
duction specialist to look at the area; he 
found “no indication whatever to war- 
rant the expectation of an oilfield on the 
prairies of southeastern Texas.” Lucas 
got his backing elsewhere and a few 
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months later blew in a titanic gusher, 
opening the Spindletop field, which dou- 
bled world crude production overnight. 
Two of the companies organized to mar- 
ket that oil, Gulf and Texaco, gave Stan- 
dard its first effective competition. 

In 1911, the Supreme Court split the 
combine up into 34 companies. Among 
them: Standard of California, Standard 
of Indiana, Standard of Ohio, and Stan- 
dard of New York (now known as 
Mobil). Jersey Standard kept the big- 
gest piece of the business—three huge 
US. refineries and most of the foreign 
operations—but was left with very little 
crude production. Its wealth enabled it 
to buy its way over the next few dec- 
ades into many of the big oilfields that 
were discovered around the world. Jer- 
sey began buying into Humble in 1919, 
purchased a big interest in Venezuela's 
Creole Petroleum in 1928, bought a 
share of Arabian-American Oil Co. 
(Aramco) from the original partners, 
California Standard and Texaco, for a 
bargain-basement $74 million in 1948. 

Growing in that fashion, Jersey 
Standard for many years operated as a 
loose federation of companies. Jamieson 
recently has tightened up the operation. 
He still preserves local autonomy, but 
provides somewhat more frequent con- 


Total: 3,095,000 bbl. daily 
crude oil & nat, gas liquids 





sultation and guidance to the company’s 
many units. Indeed, after Houston op- 
erating headquarters dispatched the 
luckless Roy Baze to testify before Sen- 
ator Jackson, Jamieson decided that 
New York headquarters would hence- 
forth choose all Exxon witnesses to pre- 
sent testimony to Congress. Says one 
close associate: “It was the clearest sig- 
nal I ever heard Ken give.” 

Civil Service. The foreign units op- 
erate largely as national companies. In 
Canada, Exxon owns 75% of Imperial 
Oil, which posts sales of more than $2 
billion a year. Imperial Chairman Wil- 
liam O. Twaits says that Exxon chiefs 
in New York merely “want to know 
what we are planning and if we can 
finance it. We have the same relation- 
ship with them that we would have with 
a bank to which we owed a lot of money 
—except our relationship with Exxon 
is much more amicable.” 

To tie its global empire together, Ex- 
xon has built a top management that re- 
sembles a world government. Citizens 
of Germany, Italy and Venezuela sit on 
the parent Exxon’s 17-man board of di- 
rectors. Jamieson always chooses a non- 
American from one of the overseas op- 
erations to be his personal assistant for 
a year or so, then sends him back home 
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to a top job. In 1972-73 his executive as- 
sistant was Masamoto Yashiro, now vice 
president of an Exxon subsidiary in Ja- 
pan. As a staff for the world govern- 
ment, Exxon has created what amounts 
toa global civil service that concentrates 
on identifying potential managers early 
and promoting them fast. The company 
recruits promising geologists, engineers 
and business-school graduates from col- 
leges in the U.S. and abroad. From their 
first day on the job, they are constantly 
watched and rated by their immediate 
bosses and, if they do well, moved—into 
a new job, or perhaps even a new country 
—roughly every three years. The com- 
pany insists on giving its future leaders 
rounded experience. It regularly sends 
accountants to help run refineries, 
switches lawyers into marketing. 

Each year, chiefs of every Exxon di- 
vision, subsidiary and affiliate have to 
compile lists of their executive jobs and 
identify people who have the potential 
to fill them in the future. (Exxon de- 
fines an executive as anyone earning 
$25,000 a year or more; some 2,900 of 
its 150,000 employees around the world 
fit that category.) Similar lists are kept 
all the way up to the top of the empire. 
In New York, each Exxon director com- 
piles a brief list of executives who are 
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potential future members of the board. 

Rising Exxonians are never quite 
sure where they rank on any list; su- 
periors discuss with them only their per- 
formance, not their potential. That sys- 
tem reaches one rung short of the top. 
Clifton Garvin Jr. insists that when di- 
rectors named him Exxon’s president in 
July 1972, he was surprised. Though 
Garvin was one of two executive vice 
presidents, no one had ever told him that 
he was at the top of Jamieson’s list of 
possible future presidents 

Long Reign. Garvin can expect to 
become chairman when Jamieson 
reaches mandatory retirement at 65 in 
August 1975. Since Garvin will be only 
53 then, he will presumably preside for 
a dozen years, about twice as long as 
usual. Garvin, a Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute engineer and a graduate of the 
Baton Rouge, La., refinery, which is a 
prolific breeding ground of Exxon lead- 
ers, once ran Exxon’s chemical opera- 
tions. He confesses to “a feeling of frus- 
tration” in trying to explain the 
complexities of the energy problem. 

By the time they reach the top, Ex- 
xon men have had any crudities refined 
by long exposure to varied jobs, people, 
countries and governments, Author and 
Oil Consultant Ruth Sheldon Knowles, 
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who has traveled widely around the Ex- 
xon empire, says that most of the Ex- 
xonians working Overseas seem to be 
better informed about foreign politics 
and society than the U.S. diplomats sta- 
tioned in their countries. 

Their bosses caution Exxon men to 
treat all governments alike: maintain 
friendly and correct relations, but nev- 
er get too close or become too hostile. 
Since Exxon intends to stay in a coun- 
try long after both the present govern- 
ment and its successor are gone, it must 
get along with any kind of regime, from 
right-wing dictatorship to left-wing pop- 
ulist to outright Communist (witness its 
Polish contract). Jamieson keeps on his 
office coffee table a handsome cigarette 
box presented to him by the late Pres- 
ident Sukarno of Indonesia, a vehement 
foe of both the U.S. and capitalism. Ja- 
mieson notes that he has negotiated di- 
rectly with the Shah of Iran, adding ca- 
sually that in the way of presents, “all | 
ever got from the Shall was caviar.” 

To some extent, Exxon seems to 
have followed the same arm’s length pol- 
icy in the U.S., a fact for which exec- 
utives can be grateful in the current cli- 
mate of deep suspicion. Three oil 
companies—Gulf, Ashland and Phillips 
Petroleum—have admitted making ille- 
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gal contributions of corporate funds to 
the 1972 Nixon re-election campaign. 
Exxon was asked for a similar contri- 
bution and refused. An aide says that Ja- 
mieson abruptly dismissed G.O.P. Fund 
Raiser Maurice Stans from his office. 
These policies have kept Exxon re- 
markably free of scandal during the 
present shortages. Italian newspapers 
are filled with allegations that oil com- 
panies have held back supplies and 
bribed government officials to get price 
increases. No such charges have been 
hurled against Exxon’s Esso Italiana. In 
New York the regional Federal Energy 
Office said last week that five oil com- 
panies—but not Exxon—in January had 
cut off or reduced gasoline deliveries to 
some stations in an effort to eliminate 
marginal operations; it ordered the com- 
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panies to restore deliveries. The worst 
that may be said about Exxon is that it 
raised wholesale gasoline prices 34¢ a 
gal., while Amoco cut them 2¢—but 
then, Amoco’s price had earlier been one 
of the highest in the region, and Ex- 
xon’s price, about 74¢ less, had been 
the lowest among the majors. 

Nasty Surprise. Certainly Exxon 
has made mistakes. Though its officials 
saw the oil shortage coming and tried 
to raise the alarm, Jamieson concedes 
that the speed and severity with which 
the scarcity hit last year took them by 
surprise. His explanation: Exxon plan- 
ners underestimated how rapidly world 
demand for energy would grow, and 
made too optimistic forecasts of how 
quickly coal production would increase 
and nuclear power develop to take the 
pressure off oil. 

Once the crisis did burst, some oil- 
men began talking black gloom. Ger- 
man government officials, for example, 
say that after the Arab oil cutbacks start- 
ed, Exxon and other companies warned 
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them that imports might fall as much 
as 25% short of demand. European gov- 
ernments then took a more pro-Arab po- 
litical stance than they might have if 
they had been less frightened. But Ex- 
xon Vice President Peyton reminds crit- 
ics that the Arab countries initially 
reduced production by 25% below Sep- 
tember 1973 levels, and vowed to cut a 
further 5% each month until Israel with- 
drew from territories occupied during 
the 1967 war. Exxon, he says, had to as- 
sume that the Arabs meant it and pre- 
pare for the worst. 

The Arabs have canceled some of 
the early cutbacks, so that their produc- 
tion is running 15% below last Septem- 
ber’s pace. Iran, Indonesia, Nigeria and 
other countries have increased output, 
and world demand has been held down 
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by surprisingly effective conservation 
and a relatively mild U.S. winter. Pey- 
ton estimates that world oil output is 
running 7% below the level of demand 
that existed before the crisis—a man- 
ageable shortfall, but one that still re- 
quires strict conservation. 

Farther back, Exxon can be faulted 
for its support of oil import quotas, 
which kept a wall around the U.S. mar- 
ket between 1959 and early 1973. In- 
deed, when a Cabinet-level task force 
in 1969 was readying a proposal to dump 
the quotas, Michael Haider, then Ex- 
xon’s recently retired chairman, ar- 
ranged a private meeting with President 
Nixon, who eventually decided to keep 
the quotas. In retrospect, that was a 
grievous error. The quotas helped 
prompt U‘S. oil companies to build their 
new refineries overseas, where they had 
access to then plentiful and cheap for- 
eign crude. U.S. refineries have about 3 
million to 4 million bbl. less daily ca- 
pacity than they would need to meet 
“normal” domestic demand of close to 


20 million bbl. That lack will contrib- 
ute to keeping supplies tight for years 
after the Arab embargo ends. Now Ex- 
xon, which accounts for about 10% of 
the nation’s refinery runs, is almost dou- 
bling the 300,000 bbl.-a-day capacity of 
its refinery at Baytown, Texas, and add- 
ing 100,000 daily bbl. to the capacities 
of other U‘S. refineries. 

No amount of new building, how- 
ever, will head off the political onslaught 
that the oil industry faces in the U.S. 
At minimum, Exxon will have to put 
up indefinitely with much tighter fed- 
eral regulation. For instance, under a 
Government allocation program, it must 
sell 140,000 bbl. of crude a day to Amer- 
ican competitors whose refineries are 
less well supplied than Exxon’s are. 

Senator Jackson is drafting a bill 
that would require major oil companies 
to add to their boards a “public” direc- 
tor appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. He would act as a 
watchdog, scrutinizing every aspect of 
the company’s operations. Republican 
Senator James Buckley of New York, 
who opposes the idea, says: “Any bill 
with ‘Scoop’ Jackson's name on it must 
be given a good chance.” 

Flak From Friends. Even the in- 
dustry’s former best friends in Washing- 
ton now find it politic to make anti-oil 
noises. House Ways and Means Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills, who opened hearings 
on oil taxes last week, says he has told 
oilmen that they receive unwarranted 
special preferences. The Nixon Admin- 
istration has proposed a “windfall-prof- 
its tax” (actually an excise tax on sales), 
and will also seek to limit the amount 
of foreign tax payments that oil com- 
panies can deduct from their U.S. taxes. 
Treasury Secretary George Shultz cal- 
culates that if the limit were in effect 
now, oil companies this year would pay 
$400 million more in U.S. income taxes 
—about as much as Exxon will spend 
to expand the Baytown refinery. The 
windfall-profits measure will die if Con- 
gress legislates an oil-price rollback, but 
some increase in taxes seems certain. 

Emilio Collado, an Exxon executive 
vice president, says that any tightening 
of the rules that permit foreign taxes to 
be subtracted from U‘S. taxes would hurt 
Exxon worse than many of its compet- 
itors, partly because the company’s for- 
eign operations are so extensive. Col- 
lado insists that critics of the industry 
should look at not just the U.S. taxes 
but also the worldwide taxes that it pays. 
Exxon last year, he asserts, paid 60% 
of its global taxable income to various 
governments. The industry's defenders 
argue further that tax rules have given 
it no profit bonanza. Until last year, U.S. 
oil companies’ profit return on invest- 
ment was only about average for all 
manufacturing industries. 

The figures are correct but subject 
to an altogether different interpretation: 
that tax benefits for years in effect sub- 
sidized unrealistically low oil prices, 
which in turn tempted corporations 
and consumers to burn the fuel wasteful- 
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“Will the 
energy shortage 
last forever?” 





The temperature in our schools 


is teaching our kids a hard lesson. 


The price of complacency. 
Some of them think our energy 
shortage will be over when the 
weather warms up. A lot of 
folks think that if we lower our 
thermostats, drive slower, join a 
car pool or ride the bus, we'll 

be back to normal in no time. 


Other knowledgeable people are 
convinced the only answer lies 
in things like geothermal energy, 
wind, solar and tidal power. 


There's merit in both points of 
view. 

Unquestionably we need to 
conserve now. But exotic energy 
sources are just too far away 
from widespread, practical use. 


So what do we do in the mean- 
time? 


We need to develop petroleum 
sources like shale and off-shore 
wells. And we need to research 
petroleum alternatives. 

The most practical alternative is 
coal. The U.S. supply alone 

is estimated to last us 500 years. 
Coal’s best use right now is 
electricity generation. But it’s 


also very versatile. Longer range, 


gasification and liquefaction 
will allow us to burn it cleanly 
and supplement our oil and gas 
supplies. 


If we mine and use our coal 
responsibly, it will give the time 
we need to research and develop 
atomic, solar, hydrogen and 
other non-conventional energy 
sources. 

For additional information, 
write ‘Power’ — Department 
5056T, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Illinois 61602. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 
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ly. The best thing to do now would prob- 
ably be to restrict or repeal many of the 
tax benefits and let prices stay high. 

Overseas, the threat to Exxon is 
even greater. Incoming Venezuelan 
President Carlos Andrés Pérez has 
pledged to take over all foreign oil con- 
cessions, including plants and equip- 
ment, long before present agreements 
expire in 1983. The Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment has already bought 25% of 
Aramco, has negotiated an agreement 
to take over 51% by 1982, and will prob- 
ably exert control much sooner. 

Just where that will leave Exxon and 
the other majors is probably the big oil 
question of the next decade. Leaders of 
the producing countries have heady vi- 
sions of refining, transporting and sell- 
ing worldwide through their own nation- 
al oil companies. Exxon officials, who 
can remember expropriations in Mex- 
ico, Peru, Cuba and Iraq, remain qui- 
etly confident that the producing gov- 
ernments in the end will turn to them 
for help. They already control refineries, 
pipelines, tankers and gas pumps that, 
they still believe, the producers cannot 
do without. Iran nationalized its oilfields 
in 1951, but a consortium in which Ex- 
xon has a 7% share still operates the 
wells and sells most of the oil. 

Choice Area. It is clear, though, 
that producing governments will in- 
creasingly call the tune. Saudi Arabia 
has already slowed an ambitious Aram- 
co expansion program, and will likely 
permit output to rise only slowly from 
the present 7.3 million bbl. a day even 
after the embargo ends; Faisal’s govern- 
ment has little need for the revenues that 
additional sales would bring. Thus 
Aramco has next to no chance of boost- 
ing production to 20 million bbl. a day 
by 1982, as it once planned. That Saudi 
policy alone will keep worldwide oil sup- 
plies tight for years to come. 

Exxon is gearing up to close the gap 
as much as it can. The company is rich 
in reserves of what oilmen call “polit- 
ically insensitive crude”—oil least sub- 
ject to nationalization. It is among the 
largest developers of the two richest 
fields discovered in the past decade: in 
the North Sea and on Alaska’s North 
Slope. Both should reach peak output 
around 1980. Exxon also owns most of 
a field off Santa Barbara, Calif., which 
holds reserves estimated as high as | bil- 
lion bbl. but cannot be fully exploited 
until environmentalist objections are 
overcome. More oil surely lurks beneath 
the Gulf of Mexico. When the Govern- 
ment two months ago auctioned off drill- 
ing leases on promising lands off Flor- 
ida, Exxon picked up one of the choicest 
areas by bidding $343 million. 

In confronting the changes now 
racking the oil business, Exxon is not 
without its strengths—to put the matter 
in a classic Exxon understatement. 
Whatever Arabs or Congressmen do, the 
company’s wealth, experience, savvy, 
diversity and proven ability to adjust 
promise to keep it the most formidable 
tiger in the world of oil. 
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Gas Fever: Happiness Is a Full Tank 


Housewives in hair curlers knit 
sweaters at the wheels of their station 
wagons in the predawn blackness of Mi- 
ami. Young couples in Manhattan, 
armed with sandwiches and hot choc- 
olate, invite friends along for an eve- 
ning of gasoline shopping. Connecticut 
executives regale each other with lurid 
tales of mile-long queues and two-hour 
waits at the pump. Otherwise sane cit- 
izens are in the cold grip of the nation’s 
newest obsession: gasoline fever. 

As supplies tighten in many parts 
of the country, people are wondering 
where their next gallon is coming from. 
Motorists are cruising the streets in 
search of a place to top off their tanks. 
As a result, the nation’s 117 million ve- 
hicles have become rolling res- 
ervoirs of gasoline, making the 
shortage worse. “I know I need 
only a quarter of a tank to fill 
up,” said a housewife in West- 
chester County, N.Y., as she 
awaited her turn at the pump. 
“I feel guilty about it, but I 
can't help myself.” For mil- 
lions of Americans, happiness 
is a full tank of gas. 

The full-tank syndrome is 
bringing out the worst in both 
buyers and sellers of that vol- 
atile fluid. When a motorist in 
Pittsburgh topped off his tank 
with only 11¢ worth and then 
tried to pay for it with a credit 
card, the pump attendant spat 
in his face. A driver in Bethel, 
Conn., and another in Nep- 
tune, N.J., last week escaped 
serious injury when their cars 
were demolished by passenger 
trains as they sat stubbornly in 
lines that stretched across rail- 
road tracks. “These people are like an- 
imals foraging for food,” says Don Ja- 
cobson, who runs an Amoco station in 
Miami. “If you can’t sell them gas, 
they'll threaten to beat you up, wreck 
your station, run over you with a car.” 
Laments Bob Graves, a Lexington, 
Mass., Texaco dealer: “They've broken 
my pump handles and smashed the glass 
on the pumps, and tried to start fights 
when we close. We're all so busy at the 
pumps that somebody walked in and 
stole my adding machine and the leu- 
kemia-fund can.” 

Rationing Plans. To help minimize 
such madness, officials in Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dade County, Fla., and other 
areas last week adopted Oregon-type ra- 
tioning schemes that will allow motor- 
ists with even-numbered license plates 
to buy gas on even-numbered dates, and 
those with odd-numbered plates to buy 
on odd-numbered dates. Some states 
have begun requiring a $3 minimum 
purchase. 

Gasoline fever appears to be worst 


in the Northeast, Florida and Arizona. 
But a few places—Texas, the Deep 
South and the Great Plains states—are 
virtually awash with gasoline. Some rea- 
sons for the disparity: 

> Areas that were greatly depen- 
dent on imported oil, notably the North- 
east, have been hit especially hard by 
the Arab embargo. The U.S. normally 
needs 7 million to 8 million bbl. of im- 
ported oil and petroleum products daily, 
but imports are down to some 5 million 
bbl. a day. 

>» Many oil companies have been 
closing their older, smaller and 
less profitable stations. The closings ap- 
pear to be most severe in urban areas 
and least severe in smaller com- 
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NEEDLEPOINTING WHILE WAITING 
Bring out the worse. 


munities near new interstate highways. 

> Some cities that are particularly 
close to refineries and oilfields, like 
Houston, or have better than average 
distribution facilities, like Atlanta, tend 
to get petroleum supplies quicker than 
less well-located metropolitan areas. 
The Midwest is well supplied by pipe- 
lines from Canada. 

> States where there were plenty of 
independent gasoline marketers (firms 
that do not have their own refineries) 
are hurting now that many of the in- 
dependents have been forced out of busi- 
ness because they cannot find refineries 
to sell to them. 

The Federal Energy Office may in- 
crease gasoline allocations within the 
next month or two for areas that are par- 
ticularly dry. Energy officials say that if 
service-station lines get too long, nation- 
al gasoline rationing will finally be im- 
posed. FEO Chief William Simon is still 
publicly opposed to rationing, but aides 
say that he is willing to accept it if the 
gasoline shortage gets much farther out 
of hand. The Administration will not 
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have legislative authority to order ra- 
tioning until Congress passes the stalled 
emergency energy bill. 

Simon has not yet ordered oil com- 
panies to speed up their yearly refinery 
switch-overs from production of residu- 
al, heating and diesel fuels to production 
of gasoline, which usually occurs about 
this time. Heating-oil stocks are substan- 
tially higher than they were last Febru- 
ary, and some oilmen think that it is now 
safe to concentrate on turning out gaso- 
line. But Simon fears a sudden cold snap, 
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and he is reluctant to risk running low on 
residual fuel for electric utilities, or an- 
ger truckers by cutting production of die- 
sel fuel. The energy chief still feels, as 
one aide put it last week, that “people 
would rather wait in line for gasoline 
than be short on heat next month.” Yet 
the recent rash of tank topping and other 
pump misbehavior indicates that many 
people may be more worried about mo- 
bility than warmth. Every day that refin- 
ery switch-overs are delayed brings the 
specter of the ration book closer. 


Payoff for Terror on the Road 


After an eight-day rampage of ter- 
ror and intimidation, many independent 
truck owners lifted their siege of major 
highways last week and accepted an Ad- 
ministration offer that will allow them 
to charge—and force consumers to pay 
—higher prices for shipping goods. The 
strike dangerously disrupted road trans- 
port, closed factories and mines, threw 
at least 100,000 people out of work, and 
created scarcities of food, gasoline and 
other critical supplies throughout the 
East and Midwest. Though truck traffic 
began to pick up slowly at week’s end, 
bands of angry militants, dissatisfied 
with the agreement, continued their ha- 
rassment in parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois. Original strike leaders were 
pushing for ratification of the pact, but 
it would take days to get a precise read- 
ing of truckers’ views. 

Part of the problem was simply mak- 
ing contact with the 100,000 or so strik- 
ers, who are represented by scores of 
organizations. Self-employed business- 
men who often own two or three rigs 
and haul goods for trucking companies 
ona contract basis, the independents are 
united only in their demands and by a 
general disdain for regulations that in- 
hibit their sense of freedom 

The truckers’ key complaint was 
that rising diesel-oil prices, which since 
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September have jumped 18¢ a gallon, 
to 45¢, and the general scarcity of fuel 
were cutting their incomes by more than 
one-third. The Administration pro- 
duced this formula: to make up for in- 
creased fuel costs, shippers, upon request 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, will be allowed to add a 6% sur- 
charge to the fee they charge their cus- 
tomers. If independent truckers in the 
shippers’ hire buy their own fuel, as most 
do, they must be given the extra 6% im- 
mediately, along with their regular pay- 
ment. The boost will ultimately be 
passed along to the consumer in the form 
of higher prices for almost everything 
that is hauled by truck. 

Federal Energy Chief William Si- 
mon promised that enough diesel oil will 
be allocated to truck stops to provide 
fuel without limit to drivers. He even is- 
sued a toll-free “hot line” telephone 
number (800-424-8660) on which inde- 
pendents can report directly to the Fed- 
eral Energy Office any fuel shortages or 
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price gouging. In still more concessions, 
the Administration also put a freeze on 
the retail price of diesel oil until March 
1, exempted truckers from the ban on 
Sunday fuel sales, and promised a “full 
audit of the oil industry.” 

The pact was worked out in meet- 
ings in Washington between trucker 
representatives and W.J. Usery Jr., di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. Pennsylvania 
Democratic Governor Milton Shapp 
had organized the meetings and acted 
as mediator. Still, the agreement was not 
good enough for many drivers, who are 
demanding that the Government roll 
back fuel prices at the pump—a diffi- 
cult, if not impossible task, because of 
rising world oil prices. 

Sniper Shots. Though many inde- 
pendents stayed home or picketed 
peacefully, the week leading up to the 
settlement exploded in violence as the 
more mindless owner-drivers tried to 
sweep the highways clear of trucks by in- 
timidating nonstriking truckers. One 
driver, Claudie Nix, 50, was fatally shot 
in his moving truck near Bridgeville, 
Del.; earlier, another driver was killed 
when a large rock was thrown at his 
windshield and his truck crashed. Oth- 
er truckers have been hospitalized with 
gunshot wounds; the most recent victim 
was Lawrence Huff, 48, who was wound- 
ed in the stomach by a sniper as he drove 
his rig near East Liverpool, Ohio. Still 
other drivers were dragged from their 
cabs and beaten. Strikers waited guard 
at truck stops in the Midwest; some- 
times, ifa driver refused to join the walk- 
out, his tires were slashed, or his radi- 
ator was punctured, or his truck was 
overturned. Part of the underpinning of 
a Pennsylvania Turnpike bridge near 
Homewood was dynamited. In Iowa, 
National Guard helicopters and state 
police cars had to escort a 71-truck con- 
voy of beef and pork carcasses on their 
way to packing plants. A total of 1,500 
guardsmen were escorting trucks 
through Ohio. All together, eight states 
were forced to call out National Guard 
troops to check the violence. 

The impact of the strike was wide- 
spread. For want of materials, many fac- 
tories closed or reduced their work 
hours, including plants owned by Chrys- 
ler in Belvidere, Ill., American Motors 
in Kenosha, Wis., and General Electric 
in Louisville. Unable to get carcasses, 
meat-packing plants from Colorado to 
Illinois shut down, further reducing sup- 
plies and setting the scene for addition- 
al retail-price hikes. In West Virginia, 
five coal mines were closed for lack of 
fuel. Fearful drivers for oil companies re- 
fused to take their trucks out, and ser- 
vice stations in many cities closed. 

At the headquarters of some inde- 
pendent organizations, newspaper re- 
ports of plant closings and other disrup- 
tions were eagerly read aloud. Said 
George Rynn, vice president of the 
Council of Independent Truckers in 
Barberton, Ohio: “It’s amazing how eas- 
ily you can shut down this country.” 
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SYNDICATION INTERNATIONAL 


MINEWORKERS PRESIDENT JOE GORMLEY CONFRONTING PRIME MINISTER HEATH 


Heath Takes His Case to the Voters 


Britain this week was a country be- 
set by a crisis on top of a crisis. The na- 
tion’s 270,000 coal miners walked off the 
job at the start of the week, and Prime 
Minister Edward Heath launched a 
three-week election campaign to fight 
for his political life. For Britons, the 
prospect for the lingering weeks of win- 
ter was for more sacrifices, as the nation 
headed toward a divisive election and 
potentially disastrous coal shortages. 
While no one was predicting that they 
would not find the resilience to weather 
this latest avalanche of troubles, there 
was no question that the country was 
plunging into the most fatefully uncer- 
tain period in its postwar history 

Stark Choice. The first word that 
Heath had decided to cut short his five- 
year term, which expires in June 1975, 
and seek a vote of confidence was re- 
ceived last week by Queen Elizabeth on 
the royal yacht Britannia, lying at an- 
chor in Auckland's Waitemata Harbor 
The Prime Minister requested Her Maj- 
esty to dissolve Parliament and grant 
permission for a general election to be 
held Feb. 28. The Queen quickly cabled 
her ritual assent and returned to her roy- 
al tour of New Zealand 

That night, in a television address, 
Heath pictured the issues confronting 
Britain as a stark choice between eco- 
nomic survival and the inflationary 
wage demands of union militants. “The 
election,” he declared, “gives you, the 
people, the chance to say to the miners 
and to everyone else who wields similar 
power, ‘Times are hard, we are all in 
the same boat, and if you sink us now, 
we will all drown.’ ” 
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Much of British industry had al- 
ready been cut back toa three-day week 
to conserve fuel before Britain’s coal 
miners began their nationwide strike, 
which could eventually bring the coun- 
try to a shattering halt. Coal stocks at 
power stations (70% of Britain’s elec- 
tricity is generated by coal) are not ex- 
pected to reach emergency levels for 
about two months. But the effects on 
British industry will be swift, and po- 
tentially ruinous. Said British Steel 
Chairman Monty Finniston: “For four 
to seven weeks you will get a trickle of 
steel, and then—curtains.” The London 
stock market last week reflected that 
gloomy prospect when prices plunged to 
their lowest level in seven years because 
of what one official called fears of “a ca- 
tastrophe unparalleled in our postwar 
industrial history.” 

Unemployment, said the National 
Economic Development’s Ronald Mc- 
Intosh, “would be astronomical.” The 
number of workers already unemployed 
or only partly employed is 2.3 million 
The country is now staggering under its 
greatest trade deficit in history ($5.1 bil- 
lion). Yet, as steel and other vital prod- 
ucts dry up under the impact of the 
strike, Britain will have to go shopping 
abroad for even more imports. 

The election campaign is likely to 
be one of the bitterest in postwar Brit- 
ain. The Tories have made no secret of 
the fact that they are planning a scare 
campaign on a “Reds under the bed” 
ticket, blaming assorted Marxists, mil- 
itants, Trotskyites and “unpatriotic” 
union leaders for the country’s troubles 
Their campaign slogan is “Who Gov- 


erns Britain?” —a hard-lining appeal to 
the voters to choose between Heath’s 
tough stance and the striking workers 
Heath, 57, will also exploit past success- 
es like his handling of Northern Ireland, 
which resulted in a marked reduction 
of tensions there, and his early decision 
to go all out in the potentially highly 
profitable development of North Sea oil 

Poll Reversal. But Labor, led by 
former Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
57, has ample ammunition to fire back 
The Tory slogan is “a fraud,” Wilson 
railed last week. “The short answer is 
that for some months now no one has 
governed Britain.” Labor's battle cry 
will be a “fair society,” accompanied by 
a promise to repeal the hated Industrial 
Relations Act, which sharply restricts 
union activities, introduce across-the- 
board food subsidies and set up a new 
prices-and-income board under the di- 
rect control of Parliament. The party's 
strongest pitch will be on inflation. Food 
prices have gone up 18% in the past year, 
mortgage rates to a record 11%. 

When election talk first surfaced last 
month, Heath deferred his decision for 
another go-round at a settlement with 
the miners—and with good reason. Brit- 
ish voters are about evenly divided 
between the country’s two major par- 
ties, and there was no certainty that 
Heath’s Tories could pull off a victory 
The latest Gallup poll last week in fact 
gave Labor 42!4% of the vote to the To- 
ries’ 39'4%. That was a reversal of Jan- 
uary’s poll, when the Tories led Labor 
by 40% to 38%. Said the Opinion Re- 
search Center's Chairman T.F. Thomp- 
“Public opinion has never been 
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more volatile than it is at the moment.” 

Much of that voter uncertainty 
stems from Heath’s inability to solve the 
three-month-old miners’ dispute. From 
the first, the government’s handling of 
the negotiations with the miners was in- 
ept—and last week was no different. 
After the miners voted overwhelmingly 
(81%) to strike, Heath met with the 
Trades Union Congress, which repre- 
sents 10 million workers, including the 
miners, to attempt to resolve the crisis. 
He promised that if the miners settled, 
he would appoint a royal commission 
to hear their grievances. In all likeli- 
hood, he added, the commission would 
recommend an increase, but he could 
give no assurances that it would be re- 
troactive to the March | expiration of 
the miners’ contract. 

No Scenario. The meeting ended 
in failure; the T.U.C. felt that it had been 
abused, charging that Heath had made 
an empty offer. Next day the T.U.C. lent 
its own powerful clout to the miners’ 
walkout: it announced that its members 
would respect the miners’ picket lines. 
Heath then decided to call for the elec- 
tion, and the National Union of Mine- 
workers’ executive committee, after con- 
sidering appeals for a postponement, 
voted to exercise its prerogative to go 
ahead with the strike this week. As one 
of Heath’s ministers put it: “There was 
no survival scenario left. We were stuck 
with an election or what would be re- 
garded in the Tory Party as a humili- 
ating capitulation.” From the miners’ 
view, said Union President Joe Gorm- 
ley, the problem was equally clear—they 
needed a raise beyond the 7% limit pro- 
posed by Heath’s Stage III anti-infla- 
tion guidelines. “All we need to settle 
this,” he said, “is a cash offer.” Infla- 
tion alone rose at a rate of 10.6% last 
year. The miners, moreover, are the low- 
est paid in Europe. Unskilled surface 
workers get $55.63 a week, skilled un- 
derground workers draw $79.83. With 
coal more valuable since the boosts in 
the cost of Arab oil, the union felt min- 
ers deserved more too and demanded 
raises of $17.60 to $28.60 a week. 

The government claimed that it was 
offering a 16% raise—but close exam- 
ination showed the figure was not quite 
what it seemed. It actually consisted of 
an across-the-board 7% raise, or $5.06 
to $5.64 weekly pay hikes. The rest of 
the increase came in the form of com- 
pensation for miners who worked over- 
time ($10.45) and those on permanent 
night-shift work ($22)—about 5% of the 
country’s miners. The package made no 
allowances above the standard 7% raise 
for those miners who do the dirtiest and 
most dangerous work on the coal face. 

Whoever wins the election, the prob- 
lem of getting the miners back to work 
will still remain. Wilson has indicated 
that he would be willing to offer the min- 
ers more money and face the inflation- 
ary consequences. Heath’s hope is that 
the voters will decisively support his 
stand and that the miners will bend to 
such a demonstration of national will. 
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FRANCE 





An Illness in the Elysée Palace 


For months France’s President 
Georges Pompidou, 62, has been in vis- 
ibly failing health. His face has become 
increasingly puffy, his movements have 
grown unsteady, and his energy has ob- 
viously flagged. When the normally ret- 
icent Elysée Palace last week announced 
that the President was bedridden and fe- 
verish with a bout of influenza, many ob- 
servers read much more into the offi- 
cial announcement. “He’s sick, very 
sick,” concluded one diplomat. “It’s no 
longer an unmentionable subject.” 





POMPIDOU AT NEW YEAR'S RECEPTION 
No longer unmentionable. 


While Pompidou’s health has long 
been unmentionable to French spokes- 
men, the fact is that President Nixon 
was so alarmed by the French Presi- 
dent’s appearance last summer when the 
two of them held a minisummit in Ice- 
land that the U.S. embassy in Paris as- 
signed a man to a Pompidou watch. He 
saw what other curious observers have 
noted too: gradually Pompidou has re- 
duced his schedule to almost a blank 
page. When he addressed the Gaullist 
Party faithful in Poitiers three weeks 
ago, precautions were taken to preserve 
his strength. An armchair was placed 
close by, and his aides made sure he had 
to walk up no more than three steps. 

The shock to those who actually see 
Pompidou is all the greater because the 
French press and television have gone 
out of their way to mask his difficulties. 
Most magazines and newspapers refuse 
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to show telling closeups, and the gov- 
ernment-controlled television network 
has been told by the government to try 
to show him only in profile. 

What is wrong with Pompidou? The 
secret is locked away in the Elysée, 
which brusquely turns away all queries. 
Unofficially, however, spokesmen claim 
that he suffers from painful arthritis and 
that his puffy appearance is the result of 
massive doses of cortisone. Others out- 
side the government speculate, however, 
that the real malady may be multiple 
myeloma, a disease of the 
bone marrow that can also be 
treated with cortisone. 

Whatever ails Pompidou, 
it has had no immediate im- 
pact on French policy or on 
the day-to-day handling of 
the government, which in 
any event would normally be 
operated by Premier Pierre 
Messmer. Pompidou's ailing 
health may, however, have 
been at least partially respon- 
sible for the government's 
confusion in dealing with an 
economy troubled by serious 
inflation and a_ potential 
recession. 

The President's growing 
incapacity has started an in- 
evitable, if unseemly scram- 
ble for the succession. Mess- 
mer, who can be both dull 
and irascible at the same 
time, is generally ruled out as 
a possible President, and the 
race seems to be between 
former Premier Jacques Cha- 
ban-Delmas, 58, and Finance 
Minister Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, 48. 

Both have handicaps. 
Chaban-Delmas was forced 
out of the Premiership in 
1972 because of disagree- 
ments with Pompidou and a 
scandal over his excessive use of income 
tax loopholes. Giscard, on the other 
hand, who is thought to be Pompidou’s 
choice, is not formally a Gaullist at all 
but a member of the allied Independent 
Republican Party. Giscard, moreover, is 
responsible for the French economy, 
and, rightly or wrongly, he will be 
blamed if it falters in the months ahead. 
Both men have been quietly campaign- 
ing for months. Chaban-Delmas, the 
mayor of Bordeaux, has been looking to 
his power base in the south, while the so- 
phisticated Giscard has tried to show he 
is a man of the people, a la Nelson 
Rockefeller, by playing soccer and even 
squeezing out a tune in public on the ac- 
cordion. So far, however, Pompidou has 
shown no desire to step down until his 
term expires in 1976. “My succession is 
not open,” he angrily told his Cabinet 
late last year. “My health is my affair.” 
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I. At the Wadley’s Glen 200, S 2. No need for a cigarette 

Billy Lunn said his cigarette ©. holder today. You've got 

holder gave him a cleaner taste. Parliament. The recessed filter 3. With Parliament, you just 
It also made him look kind cigarette with the filter tucked taste rich, clean flavor. Never 
of racy. back, away from your lips. the filter. From start to finish. 


Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 
MeL Gl ctekeleei=i tree -m els 


Kings:15 mg‘’tar’’ 1.0 mg. nicotine— 
100’s:17mg!'tar;'1.2mg. nicotine 
av. percigarette, FTC ReportSept:73 * 
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“The amount of energy locked up 
in a single piece of coal is incredible. 
We must waste no time putting it to use.” 


E. L. Wilson, Manager, Pilot Plant Operations, Synthetic Fuels Research Division, Exxon. 


Coal is one form of energy Amer- 
ica has in abundance. In fact, this 
nation has more coal than any other 
country in the free world. We have 
mined only 10% of what we have 
More than 400 billion tons of com- 
mercially extractable coal are still 
in the ground 

In terms of the energy this coal 
contains, it outweighs our oil and 
natural gas put together. Experts 
estimate that at the present rate of 
coal consumption, our reserves 
could last about 250 years 

Exxon is working on ways to ex- 
pand the use of coal. We are devel- 
oping methods which may let 
America burn more of her vast re- 
serves of high-sulfur coal without 
violating standards set for air and 
water quality. We are also develop- 
ing economical ways to turn coal 
into gas and oil 





Gas made from coal. 

Chemically speaking, coal is sim- 
ilar to both natural gas and crude 
oil. All three are products of de- 
cayed plant or animal matter 
compressed into hydrocarbons 
over millions of years 

For years commercial plants 
have been gas ee coal, produc- 
ing a low-energy fuel for domestic 
and limited industrial use. But this 
gas IS expensive to produce, and 
the available processes have not 
been commercially proved on cer- 
tain American coals 

For several years, Exxon has 
been developing a process to gas- 





ify the different types of American 
coal. Today at a pilot plant in Bay- 
town, Texas, we are perfecting that 
process. High-sulfur coal from the 
Midwest and low-sulfur coal from 
the Rocky Mountain States are both 
being converted into raw gas 

We hope our gas will be less ex- 
pensive to produce, bringing closer 
the day when synthetic gas can be 
made commercially from a wide 
variety of American coals 

Ten years from now, we expect 
plants, each producing 250 million 
cubic feet of synthetic gas a day 
will be operating. Each of those 
pres- 


plants could meet Cleveland's 
ent gas needs 


Oiland gasoline made from coal. 

During World War II most of Ger- 
many'’s planes and tanks ran on 
gasoline made from coal. But the 
problems were high cost and a rela- 
tively small yield of hydrocarbon 
liquid 

Now, Exxon is developing a coal 
liquefaction process which prom- 
ses to be more efficient and less 
expensive than the World War II pro- 
cess. It also would be more flexible 
and reliable than other processes 
now being developed 

So at another pilot plant in Texas 
we are converting low- and high- 
euilfi coal into synthetic crude oil 
This oil can be refined into gasoline 
and other products with today’s 
technology 


Sulfur: A major problem. 

The largest potential user of coal 
today is industry, especially our na- 
tion's electric power plants 

Unfortunately, coal from most 
mines in our Appalachian and Mid- 
western states contains a lot of sul- 
fur. When burned, it pollutes the air 
with sulfur oxides. This is a key 
reason why coal has not been more 
widely used in recent years 


Sulfur: Two possible solutions. 

Exxon is now working on two pro- 
cesses to solve the sulfur problem 

One, being devised for the U.S 
Government, would reduce the for- 
mation of sulfur oxides while the 
coal is burning. 

The other process is being devel- 
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outh Gold Duster. 


You buy the car. We'll cover the roof. 


The Plymouth Gold Duster is one of the most popular 
cars we build. No wonder. Gold Duster is a compact, 


but it has room enough to 
seat five. And its trunk is really 
a whopper. 

It’s a “keeper” 

It comes equipped with 

vinyl seats, thick carpeting, 
special sound insulation, 
wheel covers, whitewall tires, 
and special trim inside and 
out; the things people usually 
want on a car anyway. 

The roof is on the house. 
When you order a Gold 
Duster with all its 

equipment, we don't charge 
your dealer for the vinyl roof. 
So he doesn't have to 
charge you. 

Electronic ignition. 
Something else you'll like 
about Duster is its Electronic 
Ignition System. There are 


no points or condenser to replace. And it helps spark 
plugs last up to 18,000 miles. So it saves maintenance 


money. 


Tune in NHL Hockey on NBC-TV. Brought to you by 
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Canopy vinyl roof—no extra charge 


Gold Duster. 


One of eight great 
small car buys from Plymouth. 


Extra care in engineering...it makes a difference 





It goes miles and miles on a gallon of gas. 
Popular Science magazine recently published test 


results on '73 cars (with figures 
adjusted by Popular Science 
to reflect 1974 model changes 
and the results of E.P.A. tests). 
They show that Duster's 
standard “Slant Six” engine 
can get more miles per 
gallon than comparable cars 
like Nova, Maverick, Comet, 
and Apollo. 

You'll find a lot of things to 
like about Gold Duster. 

Just go to your local 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer, 


and look 


under the free 
CHRYSLER 


vinyl roof. 







CHINA 


Chairman Mao’s New Revolution 


To struggle is to advance. Not to 
struggle is to retrogress, to collapse, to go 
revisionist 


To witnesses of the Cultural Rev- 
olution that racked China from 1966 to 
1969, the evangelistic tone of those 
words from a Peking radio broadcast last 
week had an ominous significance. Af- 
ter years of relative moderation, the 
country seemed on the brink of yet an- 
other convulsive turn leftward 

Hints that China was embarked on 
a new cycle of radicalism began appear- 
ing at the same time as last August's 
Tenth Party Congress. In typically ar- 
cane fashion, the campaign started with 
what seemed to be an academic argu- 
ment over the failings of Confucius. He 
was criticized in party publications for 
wanting to restore slavery in China 2,500 
years ago. Then the campaign was 
broadened by linking Confucius to for- 
mer Defense Minister Lin Piao who died 
after an anti-Mao coup attempt in 1971 
Lin, like Confucius, was charged with 
trying to restore a discarded system, in 
his case capitalism. The campaign con- 
tinued at a comparatively low level until 
last week, when it suddenly blossomed 
into a full-scale movement. 

For the first time in five years there 
were announcements of “mobilization 
rallies” of the masses to denounce the 
sins of China’s two new “monsters and 
demons.” A wall poster, charging Lin 
Piao with revisionist thinking, appeared 
on the docks in Shanghai, and for three 
nights running Peking television showed 
huge new screens being set up at Pe- 
king University; they obviously would 
soon carry their own slogans supporting 
the new campaign. For two days last 
week the entire front page of People's 
Daily was devoted to a formal announce- 
ment of “a mass movement initiated and 
personally led by our great leader Chair- 
man Mao.” “The drums of battle are 
rolling and the cannons are loudly roar- 
ing,” echoed a Shanghai broadcast. “The 
struggle between those who want to go 
forward and those who want to go back- 
ward still exists.” 

Rising Chorus. As at the start of 
the Cultural Revolution, the new cam- 
paign has been accompanied by a ris- 
ing chorus of charges against ideological 
backsliding. Examinations in schools 
were criticized for being revisionist and 
favoring the children of cadres and for- 
mer bourgeois. One radio broadcast 
from Hunan charged that “class en- 
emies” were “enticing young people to 
read pornographic books and period- 
icals” in an effort “to poison the 
masses.” 

The campaign seemed to be affect- 
ing China’s foreign policy. Observers 
have noted that since Secretary of State 
Kissinger’s visit to Peking last Novem- 
ber there has been virtually no further 
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movement toward the normalization of 
Sino-U.S. relations. The head of the Chi- 
nese liaison office in the U.S. has been 
gone from Washington for three months. 

In Peking, foreign residents worried 
about rising xenophobia; distrust of for- 
eigners was also one of the aspects of 
the Cultural Revolution. They already 
have cause to be concerned. Last week 
a sullen crowd of Chinese hauled two 
French residents of Peking off to the lo- 
cal militia station after they aimed their 
cameras at women shoveling snow. The 
Frenchmen had been mistaken for “So- 
viet spies,” police explained after releas- 
ing them. 

Odd Stuff. Cultural exchanges with 
capitalist countries have also come un- 
der bitter attack. Italian Director Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni, whose candid 
documentary on China has been show- 
ing round the world for more than a 
year, was vilified as “a buffoon” and “a 
gangster” in the Chinese press. His film's 
portrayal of some of the shoddier as- 
pects of life in China represented, in the 
words of People’s Daily, a resurgence of 
“reactionaries at home and abroad.” In 
like fashion, Western music, reintro- 
duced to China by the recent visits of 
three foreign orchestras, is now being 
termed “strange and odd stuff [that] re- 
flects the comeback of the revisionist 
sinister line on literature and art.” 

So far, nobody knows who, beyond 
the ghosts of Lin Piao and Confucius, 
are the real targets of the new cam- 
paign. There is evidence, however, that 
the movement has already claimed one 
group of victims: the army. It was lo- 
cal military strongmen who finally put 
a halt to the radical excesses of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. But last month seven 
of the eleven powerful regional com- 
manders were transferred from their 
comfortable, long-established headquar- 
ters and placed at the head of unfa- 
miliar troops. The move astutely de- 
prived them of their traditional power 
bases and thereby enhanced the au- 
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thority of the central administration 

In the view of some China watch- 
ers, the shift away from pragmatic pol- 
icies may in fact be an indirect attack 
on Chou En-lai. China watchers have 
long suspected a split between the mod- 
erate Premier and such leftist Politburo 
members as Wang Hung-wen and Yao 
Wen-yuan. Yet in recent months Chou 
has seemed to shift more to the left. Chi- 
na’s harder line in foreign policy, mas- 
terminded by Chou, is possibly an ef- 
fort to undercut leftist criticism. At the 
Tenth Party Congress, some observers 
noted a new radical tone to Chou’s pro- 
nouncements, and it was the Premier 
who apparently engineered the attack 
on Western music. 

But even if there are conflicts with- 
in the top Chinese leadership, the events 
of last week did not yet add up to a 
major struggle for political control. 
Chou’s position remained strong, if not 
unassailable. The best estimate of the 
uncertain situation was that the aging 
Mao, 80, was giving China a final in- 
fusion of revolutionary fervor in an ef- 
fort to keep the nation from developing 
an entrenched, elitist bureaucracy 
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SADAT SPEAKING IN CAIRO 


EGYPT 





AL AHRAM EX-EDITOR HEIKAL 


No Doubts About Who's in Charge 


The remarkable jet shuttle between 
Aswan and Jerusalem that Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger employed to 
achieve an Egyptian-Israeli disengage- 
ment agreement was distinctively dif- 
ferent at either end. At the Israeli ter- 
minus, Kissinger often had to await a 
consensus on issues in the talks among 
the members of Premier Golda Meir’s 
Cabinet. On the Egyptian end, in 
contrast, he essentially dealt only with 
President Anwar Sadat. The Egyptian 
President has so improved his stature 
since taking uncertain control of the 
government on the death of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser in 1970 that he was able 
to accept or turn down every decision 
himself. 

Heikal’s Fall. Any doubts about 
the scope of Sadat’s power were settled 
last week when a/ Ahram, Egypt's most 
prestigious newspaper, appeared with- 
out the familiar column of Editor Mo- 
hammed Hassanein Heikal, 50. Heikal’s 
“Frankly Speaking” column customar- 
ily appeared on Friday—the equivalent 
of a Western paper’s Sunday issue 
—when al Ahram’s circulation soared 
to 772,000. That increase was at least 
in part due to the column, since the 
Arab world read Heikal as the semi- 
official spokesman of Cairo’s govern- 
ment. Sadat not only fired Heikal from 
the chairman-editor post he had held 
for almost 20 years, but offered him as 
an alternative no more than a post as 
presidential press adviser. 

Heikal’s fall from the top of the 100- 
year-old al Ahram (The Pyramids in 
Arabic) had important political over- 
tones. The granite-faced Heikal rose 
to power because of an early friend- 
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ship with President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser. He was the spokesman and in- 
terpreter of Nasser and the Arab 
socialism that the late President in- 
troduced into Egypt; even after Nas- 
ser’s death and Sadat’s succession, Hei- 
kal and a/ Ahram retained a special 
status and authority. But in recent 
months Heikal’s foreign policy pro- 
nouncements began to differ from Sa- 
dat’s apparent aims. For instance, while 
Sadat has been making overtures to re- 
establish Egyptian friendship with the 
US., Heikal’s last column on Feb. | 
accused Washington of undermining 
Egypt's political role and disrupting 
Arab unity. The voice of al Ahram ob- 
viously was no longer speaking for the 
government. After Heikal was fired, 
government spokesmen explained that 
he had tried to build “a state within a 
state” and turn “the Ahram Building 
into a new center of power.” 

Heikal, in an interview with TIME 
last week at the editor’s Nileside apart- 
ment, blamed his disagreement with 
Sadat on Watergate. Chewing his in- 
evitable cigar, he said: “Nixon is busy 
defending himself, and I doubt that he 
has the strength to force Israel to give 
up enough for an acceptable peace set- 
ulement. I greatly admire the abilities 
and intentions of Henry Kissinger, but 
even a man as brilliant as the Sec- 
retary of State cannot rise above a coun- 
try’s institutions.” Because of his doubts 
over Nixon, said Heikal, “I began to 
differ with Sadat about the pace with 
which we were putting all our trust in 
Nixon. I believe we should retain our 
options, making concessions only bit 
by bit, but never putting all our eggs 


into one basket. I was afraid 
we were moving too fast. I 
know many thought my ed- 
itorials were part of a ma- 
neuver. But rightly or wrong- 
ly, it was a genuine position 
that I took.” 

He was not surprised by 
his abrupt removal from a/ 
Ahram. “1 knew it was inev- 
itable. But I felt that if I didn’t 
speak out, I would be betray- 
ing my profession. Now I 
have expressed my view- 
point, and I have taken the 
consequences.” 

As surprising as Heikal’s 
discharge was Sadat’s choice 
of a successor. The job went 
to Ali Amin, 59, former co- 
publisher with his twin broth- 
er Mustafa of the rival a/ 
Akhbar, who only last month 
returned to Egypt from a 
nine-year self-imposed exile 
in London. Amin, often at- 
tacked as too pro-Western, 
had refused to come home as 
a protest against the impris- 
onment of his brother by Nasser on 
charges of handing over state secrets to 
the CIA. Mustafa Amin was recently 
freed on Sadat’s orders, together with a 
number of political prisoners. Among 
them was former War Minister Moham- 
med Fawzi, jailed in 1971 for allegedly 
attempting to overthrow Sadat 

The ease with which Sadat could 
topple Heikal or free old conspirators in- 
dicates how much popularity Egypt's 
placid President now enjoys. Sadat has 
skillfully neutralized all of the political 
opponents who challenged him for pow- 
er in the hiatus that followed Nasser’s 
death. But what finally propelled him 
to his current eminence was Egypt’s suc- 
cessful prosecution of the October War 
with Israel. Sadat has now begun to uli- 
lize that power both at home and out- 
side Egypt. 

Broad Mover. Domestically, Sadat 
intends to alter Egypt's economic stance 
in order to help a population that stands 
at 36 million and increases by 750,000 
more every year. For the past year, he 
has been both President and Premier, 
but he is now ready to relinquish the pre- 
miership as part of a broad move to a 
peacetime economy. His aim is to tem- 
per Arab socialism with more Western- 
style free enterprise. 

Sadat wants to altract not only 
Western capital but also the oil money 
flowing into the Arab world in rapidly 
increasing amounts. Foreign capital is 
being enticed by such moves as Sadat’s 
recent decision to sign a World Bank 
agreement that protects foreign in- 
vestors against losses from nationaliza- 
tion. Plans have been drawn up to turn 
Port Said into a free-trade zone and 
make it “the Hong Kong of the West.” 
Cairenes, accustomed to seeing photo- 
graphs of their President posing with vis- 
iting Arab and Soviet politicians, were 
astonished last week to see him greet- 
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ing Chase Manhattan Bank Chairman 
David Rockefeller, in Cairo to execute 
an $80 million loan for Egypt's proposed 
Sumed pipeline and also to arrange for 
new offices there. 

The revamping of socialism at home 
is already having rippling effects else- 
where. Sadat’s moves, for instance, are 
making it easier for Syrian President 
Hafez Assad to convince his Baathist 
regime to relax restrictions on the pri- 
vate investment that Damascus also 
needs. More significantly, Sadat is final- 
ly reclaiming the Arab leadership that 
Egyptians had traditionally enjoyed and 
Nasser once held. Nasser’s charisma, 
however, worked mainly on the mass- 
es, many of whom still listen to broad- 
casts of his old speeches (some of them 





insist that he is well and living in the 
Soviet Union and that he will one day 
return). Sadat’s approach is more to 
the Arab leaders with whom Nasser 
constantly quarreled. Unlike Socialist 
Nasser, Sadat is willing to deal with 
any form of government, and he goes 
out of his way to create unity and avoid 
arguments. When Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi pulled his representatives out 
of Cairo to protest Sadat’s cease-fire 
with Israel, Sadat’s aides pleaded with 
the President to respond. “We could 
cut Gaddafi to pieces with propaganda,” 
insisted one. Sadat refused, however, 
and so far has publicly ignored Gad- 
dafi’s attacks. Nasser’s picture still 
hangs beside that of Sadat in most 
government offices, and Sadat and oth- 





Egypt's Liberating First Lady 


Anwar Sadat’s only rival for popu- 
larity among Egyptians these days is a 
safe and sure ally: his wife Jehan Sadat, 
40, a comely woman with dark brown 
hair and eyes and a fetching smile 
Scarcely a year ago, students demon- 
Strating against the regime covered 
Cairo walls with insults directed at her, 
the largely unknown First Lady. But 
since the October War, when Mrs. Sa- 
dat spent highly publicized 20-hour days 
visiting troops, touring hospitals and 
working as a bandage roller with the 
Egyptian Red Crescent, she has won 
over even these youthful critics. Civil- 
ians as well as soldiers refer to her by 
the sobriquet conferred by the armed 
forces, “Mother of the Fighting Men.” 

Friends of the First Lady insist, how- 
ever, that her most important contribu- 
tion to Egyptian life has not been in 
building up wartime morale but in rais- 
ing the peacetime stature of women 
“Many changes have come to Egypt un- 
der Sadat,”’ says one, “but Jehan is the 
greatest change of all." Mrs. Sadat has 
become the symbol of a special kind of 
women’s lib adapted to a country where 
women are still generally held down 
Without upsetting the traditional male 
role as family head, Mrs. Sadat has per- 
sistently worked for greater rights for 
women. Among other things, her hus- 
band recently appointed his first female 
Cabinet Minister and Egypt's first wom- 
en judges are about to be named as well 

s 

The First Lady’s liberation views de- 
veloped in Talla, Sadat’s home town 
in the Nile delta. “A woman complained 
to me of the way her husband was treat- 
ing her,” Mrs. Sadat explained last week 
to TIME Correspondent Wilton Wynn 
“She told me he had sold her sewing ma- 
chine for the money. I decided I must 
do something to help such women win 
respect and security, so they wouldn't 
be tyrannized by their husbands. I start- 
ed a center for social development and 
helped the women to sew aprons for 
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schools and for sale in shops. Now that 
woman is making enough money to sup- 
port herself, and even her husband sces 
her in a new light.” 

Mrs. Sadat pointedly occupied a cen- 
tral seat at a tumultuous meeting in 
Cairo last year, where Egyptian women 
confronted Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi 
to rebut his arguments for political union 
between the two countries. If Gaddafi 
imposed his fundamentalist Islamic 
views on such a merger, they shouted 
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er government officials continue to 
praise Nasser in public. But in private 
many Officials say: “But of course Nas- 
ser made many mistakes. Things are 
different now.” 

Sadat still faces hazards. One is that 
by relaxing state controls he may trans- 
form Egyptian life more than he intends. 
Says one critic: “How can you have free- 
dom for foreign capital without freedom 
for local capital? How can you give free- 
dom to the capitalist without giving free- 
dom to the trade unions?” Regionally, 
Sadat’s new friendship with Washington 
is fine as long as Israel continues to with- 
draw from Egyptian territory. But if the 
Israelis balk, Sadat at future Arab coun- 
cils is likely to find himself the target 
rather than the central force. 


scornfully, it would force them all back 
to the harem, and they refused to go. 

A stylish dresser known for her well- 
tailored trouser suits and gowns, Mrs. 
Sadat is half English. Her Egyptian fa- 
ther and British mother met and mar- 
ried while he was in London studying 
medicine. Jehan first met Sadat on her 
15th birthday when he was 30 and an 
army captain. They were wed after Sa- 
dat’s first marriage, an arranged match 
with a cousin, ended in 1947. 

The Sadats have three teen-aged 
daughters and a ten-year-old son, Ga- 
mal, named for the late President Nas- 
ser. In normal times their 
family life is close but, in 
Egyptian style, private. Since 
the war, however, the chil- 
dren have been in Talla be- 
cause both parents have been 
away from home much of 
the time. Says Mrs. Sadat 
“I didn’t know a war was 
about to begin, but I knew 
something big was going to 
happen. My husband had 
been having so many meet- 
ings with generals and the 
Minister of War. Then he 
told me he was going away 
for a day or two but didn’t 
say where. I didn't ask him 
what was happening. He 
wouldn't have told me any- 
way, and I don’t like to ask 
a question if I'm not going 
to get an answer.” 

She is still active visiting 
troops on the Suez Canal and 
is organizing a city for dis- 
abled veterans. Following her 
example, many Egyptian 
women left home during the 
fighting to participate in the 
“national struggle,” and their 
new activities are likely to 
continue. “I know many nor- 
mally tradition-minded hus- 
bands who now want their 
wives to participate,” says 
one Cairo feminist. “They've 
been convinced by Jehan.” 
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THE VATICAN 
Martyr Dethroned 


Just 25 years ago last week, Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for trumped-up 
crimes against Hungary’s Communist 
regime. After six years in Hungarian 
prisons and a brief period under house 
arrest, he lived for 15 years in the US. le- 
gation in Budapest, where he had taken 
refuge during the 1956 Hungarian Rev- 
olution. During all that time and while 
he was exiled in Vienna after 1971, 
Mindszenty clung proudly to his titles 
of Archbishop of Esztergom, an ancient 
see that includes Budapest, and Primate 
(first bishop) of the Hungarian hierar- 
chy. Last week Pope Paul did what the 
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Doing what the Communists could not. 





Communists could not and removed the 
stubborn, 81-year-old hero from office. 

The cardinal’s firing was accom- 
plished obliquely. The Pope simply an- 
nounced that the see of Esztergom was 
vacant and sent a conciliatory letter to 
Mindszenty, acknowledging “the crown 
of thorns that has been placed on your 
head.” The Pope declared that “the 
memory, both vivid and painful, is deep- 
ly etched in our mind, of when you un- 
derwent a trial and conviction ... that 
drew the attention of the whole world.” 
Added the Pontiff: “We bow before you 
with profound respect.” Though the 
Pope’s respect for the cardinal’s cour- 
age under torture was undoubtedly gen- 
uine, Mindszenty was irate at the oust- 
er, and denied that he had consented to 
it. “The decision was made by the Holy 
See alone,” he said. 

Mindszenty had, in fact, become 
something of a thorn for the Vatican. 
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Both in Vienna and on visits abroad, he 
took every opportunity to assail Hun- 
gary’s Communist government, obdu- 
rately remaining a stumbling block in 
the Vatican’s policy of Ostpolitik—an at- 
tempt to improve relations with the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
and normalize church activities there. 
Mindszenty’s forced retirement was 
clearly seen as a way of speeding up the 
policy in Hungary, where the church has 
won concessions with painful slowness. 
Simultaneously with the Mindszenty an- 
nouncement, the Vatican made public 
four new episcopal appointments in 
Hungary, including a resident bishop as 
the new “apostolic administrator” in 
Esztergom, who will perform the arch- 
bishop's duties until a new one is ap- 
pointed. Even so, that leaves seven of 
Hungary’s eleven dioceses without full- 
fledged bishops. In Vienna, Mindszenty 
obviously thought it a bad bargain. Said 
he: “Hungary and Hungary’s Catholic 
church are not free.” 


SOVIET UNION 


A Fortress of Newsprint 


The Soviet campaign against Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn took a vicious new 
turn last week: Soviet authorities pres- 
sured the Nobel Prizewinning author's 
former friends and colleagues—and 
even his ex-wife—into denouncing him. 
This time the forum for the attacks was 
not the controlled Soviet press but news- 
papers in the U.S. and Europe 

The Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lished an interview with a former fel- 
low prisoner who said that Solzhenitsyn 
was the informer responsible for his be- 
ing sent to a concentration camp. The 
leading Parisian daily Le Figaro print- 
ed an interview with Natalya Reshe- 
tovskaya, Solzhenitsyn's divorced wife. 
She dismissed Solzhenitsyn's new book, 
The Gulag Archipelago, a study of So- 
viet terror, as mere “concentration- 
camp folklore.” In addition, vituperative 
articles by prominent Soviet writers 
about Gulag have appeared in the New 
York Times and France’s Le Monde. 
These and other “exclusives” appearing 
in the Western press were all arranged 
by the Soviet news agency Novosti in 
an obvious attempt to discredit Gulag. 

Solzhenitsyn’s response was quick in 
coming. In a statement issued to West- 
ern correspondents last week, he iden- 
tified Novosti as a “reliable branch” of 
the secret police and accused Soviet au- 
thorities of “standing on their lies be- 
hind a fortress of newsprint.” He de- 
clared that “world public opinion has 
thus far kept them from killing the au- 
thor of Gulag or even from imprisoning 
him. That would indeed be a confirma- 
tion of the book. But there remains the 
time-honored method of slander and 
personal vilification that is now being 
vigorously pursued.” 

Most galling to Solzhenitsyn was the 
Christian Science Monitor interview 
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with his boyhood friend Nikolai Vitke- 
vich, who was summoned by Novosti 
from his home in the Caucasus to Mos- 
cow to talk with the Monitor's corre- 
spondent. Vitkevich accused Solzheni- 
tsyn of being guilty of the same crime 
of informing on friends for which the au- 
thor damns others in Gulag. 

In reality, Solzhenitsyn and Vitke- 
vich had exchanged letters criticizing 
Stalin when both were Red Army of- 
ficers in World War II. Solzhenitsyn 
writes in Gulag that this was the cause 
of their imprisonment in 1945. After be- 
ing confronted with the letters, Solzhe- 
nitsyn was sentenced to eight years of 
hard labor, plus “perpetual exile”; Vitke- 
vich got ten years, without exile. But 
last week Vitkevich claimed that Sol- 
zhenitsyn had betrayed him and three 
other people, including the writer’s own 
wife, in order to get “a lighter sen- 
tence.” As proof, Vitkevich alleged that 
when he was released in 1957, he was 
shown part of the record of Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s 1945 interrogation, bearing 
notes in Solzhenitsyn's handwriting. 

Solzhenitsyn retorted in his detailed 
statement that “for 29 years Vitkevich 
did not ever reproach me for my be- 
havior at the investigation—but how 
convenient it is now to have him join 
the general chorus.” The reliability of 
Vitkevich’s belated accusations ap- 
peared questionable. Experts noted that 
handwritten notations were never per- 
mitted on the record of a prisoner's in- 
terrogations. Moreover, Soviet Leader 
Nikita Khrushchev ordered the destruc- 
tion of the dossiers of all rehabilitated 
prisoners in the early 1950s. 

Great Period. Solzhenitsyn's ex- 
wife Reshetovskaya claimed special 
knowledge of Gulag because she typed 
part of it. In her interview with Le Figa- 
ro, she charged that Gulag is essentially 
a work of fiction based on “intuition” 
and not the “scientific and historical” 
work it purports to be. According to 
Reshetovskaya, Gu/ag’s exhaustively re- 
searched account of terror under Lenin 
and Stalin misrepresents “a great peri- 
od in the history of our state.” 

Her charges were rebutted in Lon- 
don by Solzhenitsyn's friend Geneticist 
Zhores Medvedev. Said Medvedev: 
“The Soviet authorities have taken com- 
plete control of this vengeful woman.” 
He told TIME that Reshetovskaya con- 
fided to him, after the couple’s separa- 
tion in 1970, that she intended to de- 
vote herself to “exposing” Solzhenitsyn 
so that he would be sent back to prison 
camp and she would go with him as a 
former “accomplice.” “When I last saw 
her at her dacha near Moscow,” he said, 
“she had constructed a mock grave for 
Solzhenitsyn in her backyard and point- 
ed to it as the resting place she envi- 
sioned for him.” 

All these charges and countercharg- 
es were overshadowed by a formidable 
defense of Solzhenitsyn by Russia’s lead- 
ing historian of the Stalin era. It came 
from Marxist Roy Medvedev, the ge- 
neticist’s twin brother who remained in 
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the U.S.S.R. when Zhores was stripped 
of his Soviet citizenship while on a trip 
to England last year. Roy wrote a 6,000- 
word review of Gulag that was circu- 
lated last week among Western corre- 
spondents in Moscow. It was the first 
serious appraisal of the much-defamed 
book to come out of the Soviet Union. 
Medvedev’s verdict: Gulag is “merciless- 
ly truthful.” Although he found some in- 
accuracies in Gulag, he noted that “these 
are infinitesimal for such a significant 
book.” Himself the author of Let His- 
tory Judge, a massive study of the Stalin 
era, Medvedev wrote that “few people, 
having read Gulag, will be the same as 
when they began the first page. In this 
respect, it seems to me that nothing in 
Russian and world literature can com- 
pare with Solzhenitsyn’s book.” 

At week’s end the possibility arose 
that Soviet authorities might go beyond 
mere words in their attack on Solzhe- 
nitsyn. He was asked to appear before 
the prosecuting attorney—an “invita- 
tion” he ignored. It remains to be seen 
what the prosecutor's purpose was, but 
the summons could only be ominous. 


GRENADA 


Let Them Eat Bananas 


The Caribbean island of Grenada 
has always been too good to be believed. 
With its beautiful beaches, verdant 
mountains, balmy climate and charming 
Old World atmosphere, it was “the one 
small island,” Novelist Alec Waugh 
once wrote, “that provides everything a 
preconceived picture of the tropics has 
led a visitor to expect.” 

Waugh’s words now sound ironic. As 
it celebrated its independence last week 
after 324 years of first French and then 
British rule, tiny Grenada (pronounced 
Gre-nay-da) and its two sister islands 
were wracked by disorder and threat- 
ened by civil war. Telephone and elec- 
tric service have been out since the be- 
ginning of the year, and a general strike 
has crippled the country’s economy. Ba- 
nanas, one of Grenada’s major exports, 
lie rotting in the fields, and nutmeg and 
cocoa, the two other principal crops, are 
piled up in warehouses with no one to 
load them onto ships. Britain prudently 
cancelled the scheduled visit of Prince 
Richard of Gloucester, a representative 
of the Queen, to the independence cer- 
emonies and alerted a warship to stand 
by to evacuate foreigners in case of vi- 
olence. The U.S. State Department ad- 
vised Americans to look for another 
tourist paradise. Tourism, which used to 
bring in 130,000 visitors each year, has 
totally evaporated. 

The trouble began last November 
when antigovernment demonstrators, 
protesting the one-man rule of Prime 
Minister Eric Gairy, 51, and an unem- 
ployment rate of 50% or more, began 
marching through the streets of St. 
George’s, the island’s capital. Gairy’s 
police, a roughneck band derisively 
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PRIME MINISTER GAIRY WITH DOGS 
A little man from the East. 


called “the Mongoose” by opponents, re- 
taliated by beating up opposition lead- 
ers. Their attacks culminated last month 
in “Bloody Monday,” when the Prime 
Minister’s bullyboys broke up a protest 
rally and killed the father of one of 
Gairy’s chief critics. Since then they 
have been looting shops owned by those 
who oppose the Prime Minister. In fear, 
most businessmen have shuttered up 
their stores. All but two of the island’s 
25 hotels have closed, and hundreds of 
Grenadians have fled to other countries 
to escape the ruthless secret police. 

Many islanders worried that once 
Britain let go altogether, Gairy would 
set up a miniature dictatorship with 
himself as a pocket Napoleon. “There 
could be massive bloodshed in a few 
days,” warned Maurice Bishop, one of 
the opposition leaders beaten in the first 
attacks last year. “The population is not 
prepared to be ruled by any madman, 
and it is very clear the ‘jackal’—as the 
populace now calls him—is simply not 
prepared to resign. I think he is certi- 
fiably mad.” 

Gairy contemptuously dismisses his 
opponents as “hot and sweaty, impet- 
uous and overambitious youngsters fresh 
from universities, who preach bloodshed 
and are tainted by a bit of Communism.” 
In fact, he maintains, his opposition is 
based on what he calls the “plantocra- 
cy,” the big plantation owners who have 
never forgotten that he was the one who 
got wage increases for their field hands 
in the 50s. The landowners cannot for- 
give him, he insists, for never having 
gone to secondary school. 

“T wouldn’t kill a moth, spider, snake 
or lizard,” he told TIME Correspondent 
Bernard Diederich. “I don’t believe in 
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violence. I’m a spiritual man. I am in the 
mystical world. Few people know how 
spiritually, mystically inclined I am. 
They say that man is afraid to unlock the 
door to himself. Iam not one who has to 
be afraid. My opponents can’t beat me. 
They are based on negativity. | am pos- 
itivity. When they hate, I love. I send out 
waves of love to them. I pray for them. 
They hate me so much they can’t eat and 
they can’t sleep. But I laugh, I play ten- 
nis, I play cricket, I do yoga exercises, I 
dance, and I am happy inside. Very hap- 
py.” Patting his flat stomach and flexing 
his muscles, he added: “And I am strong 
inside.” 

Divine Plan. Gairy claims that he 
has been chosen by God to lead Gre- 
nada’s 110,000 people and raise his 133- 
sq. mi. country to greatness. “God has 
a divine plan for Grenada,” he says. 
“The plan is self-determination for the 
people. Nobody can stop it. It has come 
for the people of Grenada. And I have 
been appointed to carry out this divine 
plan.” A fortune teller once told him 
that “a little man shall come from the 
East.” (Gairy was born on the eastern 
side of the island and is 5 ft. 7 in. tall.) 
“Yes,” he assures anyone who cares to 
listen, “I am that man. It was all ar- 
ranged long before I was born, my role 
in all this.” 

With an economy that is rotting 
away—quite literally—before their eyes, 
and widespread fear that Gairy will per- 
petuate his incipient reign of terror, Gre- 
nadians may eventually decide that 
Gairy’s divine plan does not meet the 
needs of their down-to-earth little is- 
lands. That concern was heightened a 
few hours before independence, when 
Maurice Bishop was arrested and 
clamped in jail. In unconscious imita- 
tion of Marie Antoinette, Gairy said: 
“Grenada is a Garden of Eden. The peo- 
ple must eat bananas and local fruit in 
place of imported rice and flour.” 
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PRINCESS CAROLINE IN MONACO 


INVENTOR HEDY SWIMS IN ECSTASY 









Late Late Show flop of the week 
John Kelly of Philadelphia, ineligible for 
England's Henley Diamond Sculls more 
than 50 years ago because he had 
worked with his hands as a bricklayer, 
returned to haunt the hoity-toity Brit- 
ish in the person of his lissome grand- 
daughter Princess Caroline of Monaco, 
17. That was roughly the plot the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer reported last week in 
a story that said Prince Charles of Eng- 
land, 25, was swept off his feet by Car- 
oline. The pair got together presumably 
last year when she attended a convent 
school near Windsor Castle. The prob- 
lems were even more alluring. As head 
of the Church of England, Charles can 
only marry an Anglican. Would he re- 
nounce his throne for Roman Catholic 
Caroline? Or would she be converted? 
The answer from Buckingham Palace 
and Monaco’s royal palace was unan- 
imous: No. In fact, Charles, now on na- 
val duty in the Far East, and Caroline, 
a student at a Paris convent school, have 
never met 

2 

Admirers of the 1930s movie Ecsra- 
sy liked the unadorned way Hedy La- 
marr took to the water—but they might 
be surprised to learn that Hedy, now six- 
tyish, has genuine nautical skills. She is 
co-inventor of a system for guiding tor- 
pedoes to their targets that was consid- 
ered for use in World War II. This news 
comes from Intellectual Property Own- 
ers, Inc., which is celebrating National 
Inventors Day, Feb. 11, by publicizing 
the nation’s 4 million Rube Goldbergs 
Says Hedy, who has toyed with several 
inventions, “Improving things comes 
naturally to me.” 

7 

Usually a canny political fighter, 
San Francisco Mayor and Democratic 
Gubernatorial Hopeful Joseph Alioto, 
58, has been floored—by his wife. In- 
creasingly frustrated by Joe's passionate 
politicking, Angelina, 58, went AWOL in 
January because she felt abandoned 
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when Joe left her in Palm Springs to re- 
sume his mayoral duties. After 16 days, 
Alioto finally announced her disappear- 
ance last week. Immediately, Angelina 
popped up in Santa Cruz on a tour of 
California missions, and fully exploited 
her tactical victory. Firmly holding Joe’s 
hand in their San Francisco home, she 
complained to the press about a domes- 
tic credibility gap. “He doesn’t always 
tell me the truth,” she said. A worn-look- 
ing Joe, the son of an immigrant Sicil- 
ian fisherman, suggested: “Perhaps | 
come from a background where we were 
a little overprotective of our wives.” 
“Overly protected?” Angelina snapped 
“T feel neglected.” 
. 

Senator Edward Kennedy confesses 
that he has always been “terribly 
squeamish” about illness. But, deter- 
mined that son Teddy will have tender 
care, he plans to take on a nurse’s role 
The boy will need chemotherapeutic in- 
jections for a time to ward off a recur- 
rence of the cancer that necessitated am- 
putation of his leg last November 
Doctors suggested that a nurse visit the 
Kennedy home, but the Senator de- 
murred. Instead, he is learning to wield 
the needle himself so that he can give 
the painful and unsettling treatments 
and help allay the boy’s fears 

. 

When Actor Donald Sutherland, 37. 
was signed for Paramount’s movie The 
Day of the Locust last August, he asked 
for and got an unusual clause in his con- 
tract: paternity leave. It seems that Ac- 
tress Francine Racette, 27, with whom 
he had been living for two years, was ex- 
pecting. To prepare for the baby’s birth, 
the couple studied the Bradley method, 
a natural-birth technique in which the 
father helps deliver the child. Last week, 
when Francine’s labor began, he took 
her to West Park Hospital in Los An- 
geles County and provided last-minute 
coaching before assisting into the world 
their 8-lb. 13-02. son 
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“Fill er up 
this weekend. 


You can still take “pleasure trips’ on the 
weekend, even though there's a fuel shortage. 
You can go by Long Distance—this way you 
save fuel and money too. Dial-direct rates 
are especially low all day Saturday...and 
Sunday until 5 p.m. 

So, pick a place and take a spin this 
weekend. 


Long Distance is the next best thing 
to being there. 
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NEW BUILDINGS AT COLUMBIA POINT CAMPUS OF UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS LINKED BY STEEL & GLASS CATWALKS 


Scorpions in a Bottle 


Columbia Point is a bleak spit of 
land that juts into the harbor three 
miles from downtown Boston. A huge 
housing project, largely black, is locat- 
ed there, and near by are the heavily 
Irish working-class neighborhoods of 
Dorchester. Thus the point seems an 
appropriate site for the new University 
of Massachusetts campus, a $130 mil- 
lion, 121l-acre complex that will pri- 
marily serve students from these and 
other lower-income neighborhoods in 
the Boston area. 

But even before the new campus 
opened last month, it had become the 
center of a local controversy that has na- 
tionwide implications. The crux of the 
issue in Boston: Why should taxpayers’ 
money be poured into a new public-uni- 
versity center with a planned enrollment 
of 12,500 when there is space for some 
20,000 students in nearby private insti- 
tutions—several of which are on the 
brink of financial disaster? 

To the 6,100 enrolled students, most 
of whom had been attending classes in 
temporary quarters in downtown Bos- 
ton, the controversy is entirely academ- 
ic. They are delighted with the well- 
equipped red brick buildings; the 
chemistry and biology labs rival those 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the fancy new squash courts 
simply outclass their counterparts at 
Harvard. Futuristic steel and glass cat- 
walks with spectacular views of Dor- 
chester Bay and the city skyline link two 
liberal arts colleges, a science center, li- 
brary and administration building. Says 
Carlo Luigi Golino, 61, chancellor of the 
new Boston campus—and an Italian im- 
migrant who got his own undergraduate 
education at New York's City College: 
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“Just because this is an institution for 
poor kids does not mean that it should 
not be as good as those places across 
the [Charles] river.” 

Over the years, the state legislature 
has been fairly generous to the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, which has its 
major campus at Amherst, 91 miles west 
of Boston, a medical school in Worces- 
ter and a total enrollment of nearly 
30,000 students. Indeed, as long as there 
were students and money enough to go 
round, the powerful and influential pri- 
vate universities in Massachusetts did 
not object to seeing their public step- 
sister flourish with state funding. Now, 
faced with a dwindling supply of stu- 
dents and costs that have pushed their 
tuition charges alone to $3,000 and 
more, the “privates” can no longer 
watch with equanimity as the “publics” 
siphon off students at a mere $300 a head 
—the basic tuition charge at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts and other state 
colleges. 

Earthquake Effects. As a resull, 
many private-university officials have 
been pressing the legislature to call a 
moratorium on construction on public 
campuses and to increase public tu- 
ition charges. With those charges as 
low as they are now, says Boston Uni- 
versity President John Silber, “we have 
to offer something so good that a stu- 
dent is willing to pay ten times as much 
to get it.” Silber favors low public tu- 
ition, but he is indignant about the ad- 
ditional $200 million in capital funds 
still needed to complete the Columbia 
Point campus. He points out that the 
interest alone on such a sum could sup- 
ply the educational costs in perpetuity 
at private institutions for the 6,000 ad- 
ditional students the new buildings will 
accommodate. “The issue was to pro- 


vide educational opportunity for kids 
who could not find places,” he says. “The 
places are available, but the kids don’t 
have the money. And yet the money is 
being spent to build more places.” Like 
many others, Silber predicts that by the 
time the Columbia Point campus reach- 
es its full enrollment, several more local 
private colleges will follow those that 
have recently had to close their doors.* 
Silber fears, however, that no significant 
action will be taken until the possibility 
becomes real that major institutions like 
Northeastern and B.U. could fold. Then, 
he reasons, the legislature would have 
to take action because the closings would 
have “earthquake effects on the local 
economy.” 

University of Massachusetts Presi- 
dent Robert Wood and Chancellor Go- 
lino are pressing equally hard to keep 
public tuition down and construction 
funds up. Golino scoffs at the conten- 
tion that spaces for 20,000 students are 
going begging in private institutions: 
“Spaces? Where? In what specialty? 
Places in a curriculum are not like seats 
in a theater.” Wood points to his ex- 
perimental College of Public and Com- 
munity Service—which is developing in- 
dividual training programs for profes- 
sionals in public service agencies—as 
the kind of pioneering project that pri- 
vate institutions cannot easily match. 

Both sides have powerful advocates 
in the legislature. Says State Senate Pres- 
ident Kevin Harrington: “We are see- 
ing the very first major confrontation 
between public and private here this 
year. But they are like two scorpions in 
a bottle, each afraid to strike first be- 
cause each is afraid to die. They also 
know there should be a marriage of con- 


*Cardinal Cushing, Northampton Junior and 
Bryant-McIntosh colleges. 
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Ford Wagons are 
America’s best sellers. 
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One of America's favorite family attractions, Walt Disney World, 
is the perfect setting for America’s favorite family of wagons 
Pictured are Ford Gran Torino Squire, LTD Country Squire, LTD 
Wagon, and Pinto Wagon with Squire Option. Except Pinto, the 
cars are equipped with standard Cruise-O-Matic transmission 
and power front disc brakes. LTD Wagon also has bodyside mold- 
ing standard, Some other equipment shown is optional 








Great wagon innovations helped 
make Ford the Wagonmaster. 


The closer you look, the better we look. 
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are yours W e Squire Luxury Group option 
standard-size Ford LTD Wagon and LTD Country Squire 
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P agon takes on big 


andard-size wagons 

m the Wagonmaster 
More than ever, wagons make sense today—for shop- 
ping, recreation, car pools. Ford has a practical size 
for every family, from Pinto to the 8-passenger LTD 


0) 213) VAV/ANt LO) NS Country Squire. And you'll be glad to know that all 
run on regular gas. Make your next wagon a Ford. 

Photographed at WALT DISNEY WORLD. 

The Vacation Kingdom owat Disney Productions. 
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The True Theory: 


Formulate a cigarette so low in tar and nicotine 
it could become America’s best-selling low tar 
and nicotine cigarette. It worked. 

Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 
Menthol: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. ‘73. Lorillard 1973 
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venience.” Indeed, like many crises, the 
Massachusetts confrontation is fostering 
a hesitant dialogue between the warring 
factions. About a year ago, Wood and 
Silber made a quiet pact to talk less and 
compromise more. Silber and other pri- 
vate administrators agreed not to push 
for a raise in public tuition. This paved 
the way for a significant agreement re- 
cently reached by key representatives of 
public and private institutions: Wood 
and other public officials will join pri- 
vate educators in pressing hard for $40 
million in state scholarship aid, which 
would enable more students to fill emp- 
ty spaces in the private colleges. 


The Dallas Monster 


“When a student comes home with 
a B, it doesn’t really communicate any- 
thing to the parent,” says Dallas School 
Superintendent Nolan Estes. That could 
be true, but the “report cards” that the 
younger pupils in the Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District are coming home 
with this winter may well have com- 
pletely eliminated any communication 
between home and school. The latest ed- 
ucational innovation, imposed upon 
Dallas parents and children for the first 
time this fall, is an 8'%-in. by 14-in 
number-filled sheet that looks more like 
a page from a company audit than a re- 
port card. To assist them in deciphering 
the report, which is used for kinder- 
garten through third grade, pupils’ par- 
ents are supplied with a 32-page book- 
let called Your Child Starts School and 
a 28-page manual with the remarkable 
tite Terminal Behavioral Objectives for 
Continuous Progression Modules in Ear- 
ly Childhood Education. Says School 
Board Member James Jennings, who 
labeled the whole package a “monster”: 
“Seventy percent of the parents will 
never raise the lid on a cover with a 
ue like that.” 

Those brave or curious enough to 
look inside will find lists of anywhere 
from seven to 23 specific skills in 39 
“modules” under seven basic “curric- 
ulum areas” (e.g., mathematics, social 
sciences, art). The wording may well 
represent a new low in educators’ jar- 
gon. Skill No. 5 in the basic concepts 
module in the communications curric- 
ulum area, for example, is “oral re- 
sponse on a concrete level using ob- 
jects.” That means, the manual explains 
helpfully, that a child can “identify a 
toy car by saying a word, phrase or sen- 
tence about it.” 

In the wake of the criticism that de- 
scended on school officials, minor revi- 
sions have been made in the report card; 
for example, the phrase “goals and ac- 
complishments” has been substituted for 
“terminal objectives.” Superintendent 
Estes also hired a freelance writer last 
November to write yet another supple- 
mentary pamphlet, which in effect will 
explain the explanation. At last report 
the writer was only halfway through the 
job. Reason for the delay: he is having 
difficulty understanding the manual 
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Marshmallow Empire 


The products are mediocre or worse, 
management is inexperienced, and it 
comes as no surprise that the balance 
sheets are a study in red. Hardheaded in- 
vestors might be expected to take one 
look at the enterprise and run in the op- 
posite direction. Right? Wrong. The 
money-losing operation happens to in- 
volve big-time sport, and the locale hap- 
pens to be Cleveland, where an athletic 
franchise is almost guaranteed to bring 
out the small boy and large civic boost- 
er hidden in many businessmen. 

Banker Bruce Fine, Businessman 
Alva T. Bonda, Lawyer Richard Miller 
and Mogul Corp. President C. Carlisle 


ENTREPRENEUR NICK MILETI 
Mink and red ink. 


Tippit seem to abandon all fiscal cau- 
tion when it comes to Cleveland's bas- 
ketball, baseball and hockey clubs. In 
the past five years each man has invest- 
ed from $200,000 to $1 million in one 
or more of the teams. And they are not 
alone. “Anybody who invests in sports 
for profit is out of his head,” says Bon- 
da. He should know, having once lost 
$400,000 in a now defunct soccer team. 
“The only reason to do it,” he says, “is 
for the fun, for the connection with a 
sport and the people in it. Maybe it’s 
bringing Walter Mitty up close.” 

“It’s the superfan idea,” says Fine. 
“Seats in the press box, chatting with 
the general manager or the farm-system 
director.” Miller was a college fullback 
(Notre Dame) until he was sidelined by 
an injury; his father, Ray T. Miller, was 
one of the organizers of the Cleveland 
Browns. “I've always wanted to be an 
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owner like my father,” he says. Tippit 
was a boyhood baseball freak who want- 
ed to keep Cleveland a major-league 
city. With the authority of a $250,000 in- 
vestment, he helps run the town’s base- 
ball team, the Indians. 

Borrow and Buy. Such sports- 
struck businessmen, and other Cleve- 
landers like them, did not get together 
by accident. They were mobilized by 
Nick James Mileti, 42, son of Sicilian 
immigrants, who has traded his attor- 
ney’s narrow lapels for the velour suits 
and mink coat of a promoter. He makes 
a business of turning rich fans—and or- 
dinary folk as well—into investors. Since 
he made sport a career six years ago, 
the former suburban prosecutor, Jaycee 
president and housing con- 
sultant has created an athlet- 
ic empire worth $40 million. 
In the process of taking over 
three major-league _profes- 
sional teams, an arena and a 
radio station to broadcast 
games, Nick Mileti has put 
up only $1.2 million himself, 
and most of that has been 
borrowed from banks. 

Mileti’s use of investor 
syndicates to buy teams sets 
him apart from most owners 
in big-time sport. Even at a 
time of explosive growth in 
professional athletics, most 
front offices have remained a 
stamping ground for rich in- 
dividuals or families. Mileti is 
a wheeler-dealer who must 
borrow before he can buy 

He stumbled on his new 
career one night in 1967 
when he filled the Cleveland 
Arena for a benefit basketball 
“game between his alma ma- 
ter Bowling Green and Ni- 
agara University. “I figured 
if I could get 11,000 fans one 
night, I could get 8,000 every 
night.” Soon Mileti made a 
$1.9 million deal to buy the arena and 
the minor-league hockey team that 
played there. 

He wasted no time wooing investors. 
“It's nothing for me to take somebody's 
money,” Mileti says. “They give me 
money and I do the work.” It is not that 
simple. Mileti has an infectious enthu- 
siasm about his chosen field. “Sport is a 
common denominator that transcends 
even broads,” he says. 

“Here we were, the eighth largest 
market in the country,” Mileti recalls 
“Yet we didn’t have any major-league 
hockey or basketball, and the Indians 
were about to leave town.” To a poten- 
tial investor like Bruce Fine, that pitch 
made sense. “Maybe professional sports 
will help dispel some of Cleveland's neg- 
ative image,” says Fire. It is not all fun 
and altruism, of course. These days even 
losing teams are glamour properties that 
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Sheaffer endures. 
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There are occasions when 
only the extraordinary will 
do. That is the time to give 
a Silver Imperial or 
Imperial Sovereign. 
Satelite tet-a-atictacicce Bt) 
precious metals by Sheaffer. 
$17.50 to $75.00. 
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can usually be resold for a profit. And 
while franchises are in the red, owners 
who have other profitable enterprises 
get convenient tax losses. 

Playing on all such attractions, 
Mileti in 1970 bought an expansion fran- 
chise in the National Basketball As- 
sociation. To finance the $3.7 million 
cost, he collected hundreds of thousands 
of dollars from investors like Fine, Bon- 
da and Miller. He raised the rest by 
going public, selling shares in the bas- 
ketball club, the Cleveland Cavaliers 
at $5 apiece. Ohio residents plunged 
in by the thousands 

Local Celebrity. Infatuated with 
his new business—and with his new 
status as a local celebrity—Mileti bought 
the debt-ridden Cleveland Indians. The 
asking price was about $10 million 
When Mileti arrived at an American 
League owners meeting in 1972 with 
an offer that included only $1 million 
in cash, he was nearly thrown out. So 
he rounded up two new investors who 
kicked in another $1 million apiece 
and bought the club. Further rapid mon- 
ey raising bought him the World Hock- 
ey Association Cleveland Crusaders. 

With the Crusaders, Mileti’s empire 
became one of the biggest sport con- 
glomerates in the U.S. Except for the 
Crusaders, though, who are showing 
some life this season, none of Mileti’s 
teams have broken even in competition 
Without exception, they do miserably at 
the box office. Last year alone Mileti’s 
franchises lost $3.5 million. 

For a while, Mileti tried to run all 
his shows singlehanded. “This is an em- 
pire built on marshmallows,” admits 
Bonda. “Nick doesn’t have his feet on 
the ground. He has diluted himself.” At 
the behest of increasingly nervous stock- 
holders, Bonda took over administration 
of the Indians last year. At the same 
time, Mileti was forced to appoint gen- 
eral managers for his other teams 

Whatever the problems he faces, Mi- 
leti has no intention of giving up. In- 
deed, he is pushing ahead with a proj- 
ect that he thinks will save his entire 
operation: construction ofa new $18 mil- 
lion coliseum in a cornfield between 
Cleveland and Akron. It will be home 
to his hockey and basketball clubs and, 
he hopes, a regional entertainment com- 
plex. Mileti, however, has no assurance 
that Ohioans will use precious gasoline 
for a trip to watch mediocre teams or 
the circus. Nonetheless, he insists that 
“I don’t even consider the possibility 
that the coliseum won't work.” 


Spassky in Transit 


The 41 players who filed into Chess 
City’s smoke-filled second-floor loft on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side last week 
ranged in age from six to 50. With the 
persistent chutzpah of the true chess 
buff, each one figured he was the equal 
of a grand master; and each one plunked 
down $25 for the right to trade gambits 
with Boris Spassky, the former world 
champion. The simultaneous matches 








GRAND MASTER BORIS SPASSKY 
Deadlier than OTB. 


quickly turned into a boisterous chess 
happening. Six-year-old Robert le 
Donne bounced in toting his schoolbag; 
another player brought along a sustain- 
ing bottle of borsch; a third steadfastly 
refused repeated offers of $50 to relin- 
quish his board. Spectators standing on 
chairs and stepladders strained for a bet- 
ter view of the action 

Spassky did not disappoint them. He 
entered to enthusiastic applause, then 
set to work with a standard P-K4 open- 
ing. Just eight moves and 20 minutes 
later, he claimed his first victim, Gor- 
don Thompson, 26. “I made a terrible 
boner,” said Thompson. “I had hoped 
to last at least ten moves.” 

One Win. Striding purposefully 
from board to board, Spassky occasion- 
ally paused to survey troublesome tac- 
tical positions. There were few. One by 
one, the opponents tipped over their 
kings to acknowledge surrender. “It’s 
like Off-Track Betting,” said Charles 
Hidalgo, one of the victims. “There are 
few smiling faces when people leave 
OTB, and there are going to be even few- 
er smiling faces leaving here. There will 
be, maybe, one win.” 

He was right. Only one challenger 
had earned a victory (Spassky won 32 
games and granted eight draws) when 
the marathon drew to a close after al- 
most five hours. Charles Madigan, 21, 
an intense college dropout, forced Spas- 
sky to concede after 51 moves. Then, in 
a statement that sounded like Bobby 
Fischer at his brashest, Madigan said 
“I didn’t play very well.” 

Spassky was not talking. He pock- 
eted about $1,000 for his evening’s work 
and departed for a friend’s apartment 
His recent victory over U.S. Contender 
Robert Byrne in the quarter-final round 
of the world championship tournament 
to choose Fischer's next opponent was 
a reminder that he had bigger games 
and bigger paydays on his mind 
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Your first heart attack 
may be the best thing that 
ever happened to you. 


If you survive it. 


And, of course, millions don't. In fact, nearly half 
the deaths of men in Western countries are caused by 
diseased hearts and blood vessels. And for those who 
survive heart attacks, it’s ironic that the basic treatment 
is a sound diet and fitness program. Ironic because it's 
also the best way to prevent heart attacks. Doesn't it make 
sense to go see your doctor and then get yourself back 
in shape? The sooner the better. Much better. 
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How the world around 


You pick up a telephone, whirl a dial, and 
speak to someone thousands of miles away. As if 
it were nothing. 


You getin a 300-ton airliner. The pilot hits the 
controls and it lifts to 33,000 feet. 


You go to the freezer and take out a tray of ice 
cubes. Kept frozen by some mysterious machine 
that wrings the very heat out of the air. 


Haven't you ever asked yourself: How do they 
do it? How do they work? 


And how does a computer “remember” things 
like your name and address? 


How do air brakes stop a 10-car train 
barreling at 70 miles per hour? 


And what about your own body, the most 
taken-for-granted marvel of all? 


How do your ears detect minute vibrations in 
the air and turn them into the beauty of music? 


How do your eyes use tiny particles of light 
from the sun to give you the gift of vision? 


You’ll get the answers to questions like these in 


The [Hla Science Library 


In the LIFE Science Library, you'll learn about 
the forces that make our modern technology work. 
From heating a toaster to powering a battleship. 


You'll learn about the theory behind the 
practical. How atoms give off light. How electricity 
is created. How nuclear fission occurs. 


You'll learn about yourself, your body and your 
mind. (You are, after all, one of the most amazing 
creations of all.) 


You'll get a new look at, and a new sense of, 
what the world around you and inside you is 
really all about. 


Take the introductory volume, THE BODY, 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 
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TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 1502 ' 
TIME & LIFE BUILDIN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 61611 


Yes, | would like to examine The Body. Please send it to me for 10 days’ 
free examination and enter my subscription to the Lire Science Library. 
If | decide to keep The Body, | will pay $5.95 plus shipping and handling 
| then will receive tuture volumes in the Lire Science Library Series, 
shipped a volume at a time approximately every other month. Each is 
$5.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10-day free examina- 
tion basis. There is no minimum number of books that | must buy, and 
| may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. 

If | do not choose to keep The Body, | will return the book within 10 
days, my subscription for tuture volumes will be canceled, and | will not 
be under any further obligation 


ORE | 





NAME (please print) 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE zip 


Schools and Libraries: Order Library Style Bindings from Silver Burdett Company, 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960, Eligible for Titles |, 11 funds. 
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for ten days FREE. 
Just mail the insert card or coupon today. 


Some of the things you’ll 
learn in THE BODY: 


In The Body, your introductory volume to the 
Lire Science Library, you'll learn about the amazing 
processes that work ceaselessly to keep you alive. 
You'll discover how your muscles are able to move... 
how your sense organs give you information about the 
world around you .. . how your glands secrete the 
hormones you depend on... how your nerves trans- 
mit vital information from one part of your body to 
another. After reading The Body, the words ‘miracle 
of life’ will be more than just a phrase to you... you'll 
understand why you may well be one of the most 
magnificent creations in the entire universe — com- 
pact, strong, brilliantly designed and engineered. 





GRE SCIENCE UBRany 


MATT 


Actual size 82 x 11 inches 
Approximately 200 pages « 35,000 words 
Over 160 photographs and illustrations 








How to get more 


out of 


ur appliances 


and save gas, too. 


You'll find gas appliances are unusually dependable 
and easy to care for. Here are a few suggestions 
to keep them running at top efficiency 
and help save our country’s energy supply. 






The gas range. It should burn with a steady 
blue flame. If the flame is yellow, your burners 
could be clogged. Just lift them out and wash 
them. If that doesn’t do the trick, call a service- 
man and have the burners adjusted. 





The gas water heater. There’s practically no 
maintenance. Just be sure to get one big enough 
for your whole family. Modern gas water heaters 
save on gas because they have new, well-in- 
sulated linings that help keep the water hot. 





The furnace. To get it ready for the winter, just 
call your dealer or heating contractor. He'll lu- 
bricate the motor, check the controls, and be 
sure it’s in top working order. You save gas 
when your furnace works efficiently. 
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The gas dryer. Don't overload your dryer—and 
after every load you should clean out the lint 
filter. Your owner’s manual shows you where 
it’s located on your dryer. You'll save gas and 
you'll have gentle drying year after year. 


Gas, clean energy for today and tomorrow 4 


Amencan Gas 
Association 





Health Insurance for All 


Concerned by both the skyrocketing 
costs of health care and the limitations 
of private insurance plans, more and 
more Americans have been insisting 
that national health insurance is an idea 
whose time has come. Despite the ris- 
ing clamor, there has been little progress 
toward better health protection. Bills to 
set up programs ranging from a British- 
style socialized medical system to more 
modest plans that would ease the finan- 
cial burdens of serious illness have lan- 
guished in Congress for the past four 
years. 

But the prospects for at least limited 
action by the current Congress are 
brighter. The Nixon Administration last 
week submitted a plan that could ulti- 
mately offer all Americans some form of 
coverage. Moreover, there is every indi- 
cation that the Administration will push 
hard for its program, thus augmenting 
the pressures already present in Con- 
gress to create some sort of health-insur- 
ance system this year. “There has long 
been a need to assure that no American 
is denied high-quality health care be- 
cause he can’t afford it,” President 
Nixon told a meeting of the American 
Hospital Association. “As costs go up, 
that need grows more pressing.” 

Cost Ceiling. In many ways, the 
Administration's program is similar to 
an abortive plan first proposed by the 
White House in 1971. Like the earlier 
bill, the new measure would require all 
employers to provide their employees 
with an insurance plan that would in- 
clude hospitalization, major medical 
protection and coverage for “catastroph- 
ic” or long-term disabling illnesses. The 
bill would also require employers to pay 
75% of the costs of this program; em- 
ployees would pay the remaining 25% 
and would be able to deduct part of their 
payments on their federal income tax 
returns. 

The Administration has also sug- 
gested improvements over its previous 
proposal. The 1971 bill would have left 
some 40 million Americans unprotected; 
the new program would set up a Gov- 
ernment plan to cover the poor, the 
unemployed and the self-employed. 
Nixon’s plan would incorporate such ex- 
isting Medicaid benefits as eyeglasses 
and dental care for children, provide for 
mental illness, including alcoholism and 
drug abuse, and cope with the costs of 
catastrophic illness by ensuring that no 
family would have to pay out more than 
$1,500 for major medical care in any 
given year. It also includes provisions 
to control hospital and doctors’ fees. 

The Administration plan, which 
would cost between $36 billion and $38 
billion and require $5.9 billion in new 
revenues, has already run into oppo- 
sition from critics. Some charge that it 
would provide a windfall for private in- 
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surance companies, which under the 
program would provide the bulk of 
necessary coverage. Others favor the 
European-type, Government-financed 
health plan that would be created 
under the plan sponsored by Senator 
Edward Kennedy and Representative 
Martha Griffiths of Michigan. This plan 
would have the Government pay all 
health-care costs from the first doc- 
tor’s visit. 

Senator Russell Long, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee who has 
been pushing a more modest plan for 
coverage of catastrophic illness since 
1970, has now been joined by Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff. The two have pro- 
posed an $8.9 billion, three-part pack- 
age that would expand Medicaid eligi- 
bility to cover low-income families, have 
the Government pay all hospital costs 
after 60 days and all medical bills ex- 
ceeding $2,000 per year. 

While many Senators and Congress- 
men feel a need for comprehensive in- 
surance, there is a lack of consensus 
about its structure and financing. There 
seems little likelihood that the total Ad- 
ministration plan will be adopted in the 
immediate future. But the Administra- 
tion’s new interest in health has in- 
creased the possibility of congressional 
action this year on coverage for at least 
catastrophic illness. Some Congressmen, 
in fact, are so certain that a bill will 
come to the floor that they are already 
preparing amendments to expand it. 


Tricks to Treat 


Every year of her life, Brenda, 13, 
had been coming to St. Louis’ Cardinal 
Glennon Memorial Hospital for Chil- 
dren, to have kidney tests. Terrified that 
new X-ray pictures would show her 
chronic condition to be getting worse, 
she lay rigidly on the examining table, 
her eyes brimming with tears. But she 
began to smile when Dr. Armand Bro- 
deur, the hospital’s chief of radiology, 
entered the room dressed in a smock 
covered with pictures of Snoopy and oth- 
er characters from the Peanuts comic 
strip. Using the time-honored gestures 
of the magician to assure her that his 
hands were empty, Brodeur reached 
down and pulled a cotton ball from the 
child’s ear, then made it disappear up 
his sleeve. Brenda relaxed. 

Employing a combination of show 
business and sleight of hand to charm 
and relax his patients is routine for Bro- 
deur, 51, who is both a radiologist and 
an active member of the Society of 
American Magicians. Aware that a hos- 
pital is a bewildering and often fright- 
ening place for a sick child, he has been 
trying, since assuming his position in 
1959, to minimize children’s fears by 
making “this place and myself not look 
like a hospital.” 

Brodeur began by redecorating his 








department. He placed a sign reading 
ROENTGEN STREET (after the discoverer 
of X rays) in the corridor leading to the 
radiology unit. Bare hospital walls were 
covered with giant murals of characters 
from children’s books and television 
programs—Dr. Seuss’s Cat in the Hat, 
Charlie Brown and his friends, and the 
Flintstones. The X-ray machine was la- 
beled “Batman’s Superanalyzer,” and 
nurses were given brightly colored 
smocks. 

Most children—and their parents 
too—respond quickly to the lively de- 
cor of the radiology department. But it 
is Brodeur’s magic that enables him to 
distract even the most fearful child. He 


DICK WEDDLE 


DR. BRODEUR ENTERTAINING PATIENT 
Combining science and sleight of hand. 


pulls a string of brightly colored hand- 
kerchiefs out of an apparently empty fist, 
or makes his thumb disappear. Then, 
having coaxed a child into smiling, Bro- 
deur rewards him; he whips red and 
black felt-tipped marking pens out of a 
pocket and draws a tiny ladybug on the 
patient’s forearm. 

Brodeur, whose own six children 
have performed in the magic shows he 
gives occasionally for charity organiza- 
tions, believes that winning a child's 
confidence is crucial to good treatment. 
“You can do as much with a smile as 
with penicillin,” he says. “When I do 
magic and paint halls and wear corny 
jackets, it’s not because I haven't grown 
up. To stand tall in pédiatrics you have 
to do it on your knees.” 

Other pediatricians apparently 
agree. Photos of Brodeur’s decorations 
have been requested by dozens of hos- 
pitals from Canada to Australia, and 
several of his colleagues are getting 
Snoopy smocks of their own. 
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Before you buy any color TV, 





The people who service them. For the second consecutive year, a 
leading research organization asked TV service technicians from 
coast to coast which color TV needs 
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listen to the experts. 


The people who own them. When you live with a TV set, year in and 
year out, you know more about its reliability and picture quality than 
anybody. In a recent nationwide survey of color TV owners, more than 
8 out of 10 Zenith owners said they would buy another Zenith if 
they were buying a new color TV set today. No other brand 
showed this much owner loyalty. Can you think 
of a better measure of owner satisfaction? 

We invite you to send for details of these 
surveys. Write: Zenith Radio Corporation, 
1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, IL 60639. 


If the experts choose Zenith, 
shouldn't you? 
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American Express Travelers Cheques 


are good at 13,000 more hotels and motels 
across America than any other 
travelers cheque. 
Data projected from 1973 A.C. Nielsen Co. Survey. 


America’s 
most widely accepted 
travelers cheques. 

Hotels aren’t the only 
place American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques work better. Ac- a a 
cording to the same survey, 
they’re good at over 157,000 
more places across America 
than any other travelers cheque. 

They’re good at over peer soon 
48,000 more restaurants. 

At over 59,000 more ser- 
vice stations. 

At over 36,000 more shops 
(including liquor stores, camera 
stores, clothing stores, gift shops 
and department stores). 





“Sorry, we don’t take that kind.’’ 





Have you ever worried Refunds: usually on usually on the same day. In 
whether the travelers cheque the same day. many major Cities, you can even 
you're carrying will be turned If your American Express get an emergency refund of up to 
down? Then we suggest you Travelers Cheques are stolen or $100 on weekends and holidays. 
carry American Express Travel- Jost anywhere in America, you And they're the most 
ers Cheques. They could help can get a refund usually on the widely accepted Travelers 
you avoid over 157,000 very same day you report the loss. Cheque in the world. Which is 
embarrassing situations. You can report the loss at one reason why they’re the most 

If your travelers cheques any American Express Com- popular Travelers Cheques in 
are stolen or lost, how quickly can pany or representative office. the world. 
dc daa siege —— They're located in over 200 Wherever you travel, carry 
€ Is i cities across the country. American Express Travelers 
‘eee | Cheques. 


World’s most popular 
travelers cheque. 

If you're traveling outside 
the country, American Express 
Travelers Cheques still provide 
the best refund system in the 


world. During business hours, 


you Can geta full refund — American Express Company 








Celtic Twilight 


een: | HE TTALIAN MARTINI. 


John Boorman is always after some- 


thing new. Much of his work (Having a Use P| couple of drops of 


Wild Weekend, Deliverance) has been 


7 . 

a remolding of traditional genres—the anisette iristead of vermouth, 
musical or adventure film—to suit a ee a 
more personal, sometimes dour vision and tate perfect martini 4 
For example. he and Screenwriter Z 
Alexander "Vantbe transformed Point Seagrams Extra Dry. 
Blank from an ordinary gangster-re- 
venge slory Into an essay in gun-metal 
existenualism and a portrait of South- 
ern California absurdism that is sull un- 
rivaled. Zardoz, his sixth film, loses 
something of its predecessors’ fighting 
trim. Although Boorman excels al ex- 
pressing ideas through action, too many 
of them, and too muddled. are tossed 
off here and left lying about like litter 

Zardoz is basically futurisuc science 
fiction. In the year 2293. a warrior called 
Zed (Sean Connery) penetrates the Vor- 
tex, a bucolic society separated from the 
barbarous, almost medieval world out- 
side by an invisible force field. Life in- 
side the Vortex has a laboratory air, 
which ts not surprising since it isa world 
created by scientists who have mastered 
somewhat to their regret, the secret of 
subduing death. Aging is meted out only 
as a punishment in the Vortex. and no 
one ever dies. Zed is a functional prim- 
itive, an “exterminator” at the service 
of the god Zardoz; he imports into this 
world of indefinite lifetimes the possi- 
bility of mortality. Bringing death, Zed 
becomes the messiah, the progenitor of 
a new race of men whose lives will have 


CONNERY AT CRYSTAL’S CENTER IN ZARDOZ 





| Seagrams Extra Dry.© . 
| The Perfect Martini Gin. 








Seagram Distil npany, New York, N.Y. 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain 








Living room. 


A hallway with flowers isn’t 
a hallway. It’s a lingeringway 
A spare room with plants is 
automatically a family room. 
And a back porch with flowering 
plants is a greenhouse. 
And if you’re in a kitchen 
filled with flowers and plants, 
think of it this way 
You'll never cook alone. 


AMERICAN FLORISTS MARKETING COUNCIL 
Socrety af American Florists, 901 N. Washington St, Alexandria, Va. 22314 





CINEMA 


limits but whose knowledge may not 
Zed meets all the physical require- 
ments for becoming a new deity, but he 
somewhat lacks learning. So near the 
end of the film he undergoes a sort of 
psychedelic tutorial. Zed takes in his 
hand the source of all accumulated 
knowledge. which happens to be a glow- 
ing, triangulated crystal. He presses it 
to his forehead and is magically envel- 
oped by it, absorbing all there is to know 
Like eager quiz-show contestants, 
Zed and Boorman are not bashful about 
flaunting their education. Bolstered by 
his psychic seminar, Zed drops quotes 
from Ecclesiastes, TS. Eliot and Nietz- 
sche, whose idea of a superman he now 
suggests. For himself, Boorman borrows 
and cunningly acknowledges—a cru- 
cial image from L. Frank Baum’s Wz- 
ard of Oz. The trouble is that none of 
these sources is assimilated; they are like 
footnotes without a source. Fortunately 
there are some bright intervals of self- 
deprecatory humor that lighten the oc- 
casional pomposity of the material 
Zardoz is visually bounteous. The lo 
cale is never specified, but the actors all 
have one variety or other of English ac 
cents, and the film draws much of its 


bleak, primitive beauty from the Irish 





countryside where it was shot. The cos 


tumes are comic-book eccentric, and 





ft women dress in tie-dyed gos 
samer, while Zed bounds around most 


ly red loincloth and bandoleers 
Boorman gets good work from his cast 
rt 


acter actors, there are the excel 


Besides Connery, and a fine assort 








olcn 
lent Charloue Rampling as a sort of 
fairy-princess scientist; and Sara 





in, of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. making a welcome debut as 


a rival of Rampling’s 





Zardoz may be misconceived 


verloaded. But Boorman’s splendid v 





are in evidence. The startl 





uty and tension he can work into a 









single shot—say, of Con: rising Out 
ofa pile of dark grain holding a revolver 
are the work of a film maker who Is 


rather a wizard himself 8 Jay Cocks 


Not Fancy, Not Free 


THE LAST DETAIL 
Directed by HAL ASHBY 


Screenplay by ROBERT TOWNE 


It's about three sailors with me on 
their hands. But possible comparisons 
to On the Town or Fancy Free end right 
there. The youngest sailor is on his way 
to an eight-year prison term for trying 
to boost $40 from a collection box be- 
longing to the favorite charity of the 
C.O.'s wife. The “lifers” (career men 
who have been assigned to escort him 
from the Norfolk naval base to the brig 
in Portsmouth, N.H., despise their job 
No one is about to burst into a carefree 
song-and-dance number in the course 
of such a journey 

Sull The Last Detail, for all the 
young men’s poverty of language and 
feeling. the dullness of their ability even 
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Spend a milder momen 
with Raleigh. 


RALEIGH 














And di lly satisfying tobacco tast niroaacing 
n iscover rea Satisfying toDacco taste. ° . 
y ying Raleigh Extra Milds 

This half-gallon picnic jug is great Mild natural flavor 
outdoors. Keeps liquids hot or cold. Lowered tar 
Has wide-mouth, twist-on cap. 
Yours for free B&W coupons, the . eee 
valuable extra on every pack Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
of Raleigh. That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. 
To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: Extra Milds, 14 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. method; Filter Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. 


“tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report Sept.'73 








BD) he quality of brandy depends on 


aes wine. That's why we insist on making 
$f. Our own wines from choice grapes, 
selected by us for their rich sun-ripened fla- 
vor. Then comes our special way Be distilling; 
our way of aging in small oaken casks. Sip 
after sip has our unique, light, mellow flavor, 
for each bottle of The Christian Brothers 
Brandy is produced by us with the same care 
and pride. Whether you enjoy it in a mixed 
drink, or in a snifter, you will always enjoy 
the consistent good taste that is ours alone. 
A tradition of quality we will never change. 


Arcllod Linothy FSC. 


CELLARMASTER, THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


Visit The Wine Museum of San Francisco 
featuring The Christian Brothers Collection. 


Worldwide Distributors; Fromm and Sichel, Inc. San Francisco, California 










YOUNG & NICHOLSON IN DETAIL 
Rites of passage. 


lo imagine a good time. is a funny. oc 
casionally touching and refreshingly 
straightforward little movie 

The criminal (Randy Quaid) is as 
petty as his crime, a puffy adolescent 
kleptomaniac who needs to be fetched 
up, not sent up. as his two reluctant 
guards (Jack Nicholson and Otis Young) 
soon realize. Feeling too sorry for him 
to maintain strict discipline for five days 
they start loosening him up with a mon 
umental beer bust in Washington. Next 
they get him into a nice. maturing brawl 
with some Marines in a men’s room at 
Penn Station, and finally buy him his 
sexual initiation in a Boston brothel. By 
the ume they deliver him to the brig. it 
appears he might just be man enough 
to survive his term there. Anyway. he 
has grown up enough lo allempt a rad 
ical soluuon to his problem: running 
away from his captors. Lronically. this 
turns Oul to be the toughest test in his 
rite of passage: his guards are also the 
first friends he has ever made 

Dramas about male bonding have 
glutted the market recently Noone con 
nected with this adaptation of Darryl 
Ponicsan’s novel can be accused of enor- 
mous originality. But there is an un 
pretentious realism in Towne’s script 
and Director Ashby handles his cam- 
era with a simplicity reminiscent of the 
way American directors treated lower 
depths material in the "30s. Quaid plays 
dumb with canny appeal. Young. as a 
black for whom a noncom’s career is a 
big step up. makes you feel his sense of 
risk when he stops going by the book 
on this detail. Nicholson's bluster only 
partly masks his insecurity as he moves 
through the excess of options presented 
by the civilian world. It is attention to 
authentic detail by all of them that gives 
The Last Detail its modest but genuine 
distinction ® Richard Schickel 
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The front-wheel drive Subaru. 


e & e 
Did we design it with the fuel 
shortage in mind? 
It sure seems that way, doesn’t it? 
Some Subaru owners have written us claiming more 
than thirty miles per gallon. 
On the average, the Subaru gets around twenty-five 
miles per gallon on regular. 
The U.S. Bureau of Highways tells us the national 
average for gas mileage is about 13.5 per gallon. 
This means that Subaru, with its Quadrozontal Engine, 
gets almost twice the national average. 
And in some cases even more. Front Drive 9 
That’s our story. Subaru 44 
How’s your mileage these days? You could buy it for gas mileage alone. 


But there’s so much more. 
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See your Yellow Pages for the dealer nearest you. Or call, toll free, 800-447-4700. In Illinois 800-322-4400. Subaru 
automobiles priced from $2,598. Plus dealer prep., freight, state and local taxes, if any. Subaru automobiles manu- 
factured by Fuji Heavy Industries, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. Imported by Subaru of America, Inc., Pennsauken, New Jersey. 











Men of the House 


“At first I just lolled round the house. 
doing chores, watching soap operas, and 
growing lonesome. I found myself wait- 
ing for Sandy to come home as the high- 
light of the day. There was a dependency 
starting to build up in me.” 


These familiar symptoms of “house- 
wife syndrome” have been described by 
countless bored and depressed women. 
The speaker, however, is burly, beard- 
ed Sheldon Schacter of Carmel Valley, 
Calif., who gave up a $13,000-a-year job 
as a psychiatric social worker to become 
a househusband. Schacter, 29, cares for 
his son Jason and wields a mean spat- 
ula and dry mop while his wife Sandy 
goes off to teach. Though feminists have 
long argued that such role reversals are 
often desirable, how many men have 
actually agreed to swap the daily com- 
muter train for domesticity? Report 
TIME correspondents nationwide: a very 
scant, very hardy few. 

Statistically, there are over 200,000 
male homemakers in the U:S., according 
to the Department of Labor. Yet the 
large majority of these are old-age pen- 
sioners and widowed or divorced men 
temporarily caring for their children. 
The husband willing not just to help at 
home but instead to liberate his wife to- 
tally from the kitchen remains a rare 
species. “I don’t think there are a dozen 
men in the U.S. who could survive a 
year as househusbands,” says Warren 
Farrell, 30, who teaches sexual politics 
at American University in Washington, 


SCHACTER VACUUMING IN HEADPHONES 


D.C. “A man would go crazy at home 
much faster than a woman because he 
has not learned all his life to play the 
role of wife.” Phillip Rabinowitz, 28, of 
Brighton, Mass., who has been caring 
for his infant son for the past nine 
months while his wife attends law 
school, supports that thesis: “I can’t wait 
to get out of the house and back to work. 
I love my son Adam, but I can see how 
taking care of a kid can drive a woman 
up the wall.” 

Role Reversals. Other men object 
to the sheer drudgery of housework. “I 
can’t stand cleaning,” admits Author 
Robert Kimmel Smith, 42, who writes in 
his Brooklyn, N.Y., home and cares for 
his children while his wife Claire works 
full time as a literary agent. Schacter en- 
livens his vacuuming chores by plugging 
in a set of stereo headphones. Cincinnati 
Househusband Ken Onaitis, 26, slaves 
over a hot stove and grew angry at first 
when his wife arrived home late for din- 
ner. Says he: “Well, you work two hours 
over something...” 

Frequently parents and friends do 
not understand the role reversals. “My 
son is between jobs,” fibs Alyce Onaitis. 
In fact, Onaitis is so sensitive about his 
stay-at-home status that he avoids busi- 
ness discussions with other men unless 
he is “ready to defend myself.” 

The wives generally like the new ar- 
rangement, although Susan Onaitis ad- 
mits that “it was quite a revelation to 
find out what a burden a man carries, 
knowing he has to pay the family bills 
for the rest of his life.” Some couples 
have found that the role reversals 
strengthened their marriages as well as 
father-son bonds. Moreover Househus- 
band Smith anticipates that Roger, 6, 
will grow up without the “machismo 
hangups that afflict many men.” Says 
Smith: “Roger is used to seeing me cook 
and having me be ‘Daddy-Mommy.’ 

Suill, frustrations persist. Rabinowitz 
is consumed by guilt when he finds him- 
self enjoying the freedom to read or play 
music. Onaitis is forced to sublimate his 
success drive by remodeling an old 
house. And some couples discover that 
the swap can add unnecessary family ex- 
penses—at least at the beginning. Onai- 
tis, for example, who frequently squan- 
ders part of the weekly food budget his 
wife gives him on his favorite toasted 
soybeans and sunflower seeds, once 
signed up for seven magazine subscrip- 
tions in one day. He liked the salesman. 


Madam Executive 


With a crisp manner and hearty 
handshake, the ambitious business- 
woman often courts success by acting 
like a man. As one has explained, when 
she was in her mid-20s and determined 
to get ahead at the office, she took her 
femininity and “stored it away for fu- 
ture consideration.” Up to a point, per- 
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“I'd like to speak frankly, B.J. 
I'ma man and you're a woman, right?” 


haps to middle-management levels, this 
tactic may prove effective. But to reach 
the highest levels of business, a wom- 
an must clearly and comfortably ac- 
cept the fact that she is a woman, ac- 
cording to two alumnae of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration: Margaret Hennig, 33, and 
Anne Jardim, 37. They are so con- 
vinced that women must take their own 
route to the executive suite that they 
have set up at Simmons College in Bos- 
ton the nation’s first graduate program 
in management at a woman's school. Be- 
ginning next September, they will train 
some of the female executives needed 
as a result of recent legal assaults on 
sex discrimination in business. (AI- 
though 40% of the work force is female, 
less than 2% of managers earning over 
$25,000 per year are women.) 

Vicious Circle. The shortage of 
women managers is only partly due to 
discrimination, Hennig and Jardim be- 
lieve. On the basis of their experience 
as consultants to such corporations as 
New England Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, they have discovered that wom- 
en are held back partly by their own pas- 
sivity, partly by a vicious circle of mis- 
understandings. Men tend to assume 
that women are more interested in mar- 
riage or their children than in careers. 
Women, on the other hand, assume that 
they will be tolerated only if they are su- 
perefficient. So they become experts at 
one particular job, then hesitate to ven- 
ture out into something better but more 
risky. By thus hanging back, they con- 
firm the assumption that they are not 
really committed to a career. 

Moreover, even if they feel they 
could easily take on more responsibil- 
ities, women tend not to demand them, 
as men often do, but hope to be invited 
to accept them. Using a dancing school 
analogy, Hennig notes that women in 
business management “are all dolled up 
against the wall, waiting to be chosen.” 

One female bank vice president, for 
example, served as acting president for 
several months, yet was not considered 
permanently for the job simply because 
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of her sex. She also suspected that her 
salary was lower than that paid to male 
vice presidents. Bitterly, she accepted 
these inequities for years till she con- 
sulted with Hennig and Jardim. They 
told her to add up her assets and make 
a case for herself. “That was a blinding 
insight to her,” notes Jardim. “My God,” 
responded her boss when the woman 
finally mustered the courage to show 
him that she was managing some $25 
million in loans, whereas her four male 
bank colleagues together were handling 
only $10 million. Shortly afterward, she 
got a big raise. 

Business Bitches. Fearing to move 
upward into an unknown job where they 
might make mistakes and appear in- 
competent, resentful women hang back 
and grow more resentful with the years; 
they are often seen by other employees, 
notes Jardim, as “business bitches.” Un- 
like their male co-workers, women have 
no “support system,” revolving around 
the lunch hour and the locker room, 
where men share valuable business tips 
about moving up the ladder. Excluded 
from the male system, women must es- 
tablish their own.* 

Some of Hennig’s notions stem in 
part from her 1970 Ph.D. thesis, expand- 
ed with the help of Jardim, which will 
be published this year by Anchor Press 
under the tithe Women Executives: Pi- 
oneers in Management. For the thesis, 
Hennig interviewed 25 top female ex- 
ecutives to discover what characteristics 
they shared. All of them had in effect 
shelved their femininity for many years 
in favor of their jobs. But when they 
reached the middle-management stage 
of their careers, usually in their late 30s 
or early 40s, they all, in various ways, de- 
clared a moratorium on their blind striv- 
ing for success. They began to devote 
more time to their personal lives. Some 
married, some did not; but all, in Hen- 
nig’s words, “signified their willingness 
to be viewed as women.” After a period 
of reassessment they managed, for the 
first time, to blend their femininity with 
their careers. Their relationships at 
work became more open and effective, 
and it was then that they made the final 
leap upward to become presidents or 
vice presidents of their firms 

A similar group of women whom 
Hennig studied, by continuing through 
their 40s to act as much like men as pos- 
sible, remained in the levels of middle- 
management and were “closed, bitter, 
defensive, unhappy.” Exactly why one 
group re-examined and redirected their 
lives while the other did not remains a 
question. But Hennig’s and Jardim’s ad- 
vice to the woman who wants a suc- 
cessful career in business is unequivocal 
don’t be a wallflower, don’t fear failure, 
and above all, be your womanly self. 
*Sociologist David Riesman defends women’s col- 
leges because they often help promote such a “sup- 
port system.” They give women an opportunity for 
managerial experience and for the “kind of give- 
and-take banter that enables American men to get 
along with each other in a kind of adverse jovial- 
ity.” Riesman also emphasizes the importance of 


sports for women, since he believes that “the road 
to the board room leads through the locker room 
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Minolta hel you spend more time at the 
races and less time with the camera. 


When your speed demon comes roaring across the finish line, catch him with 
a 35mm Minolta Hi-matic F. ’ ‘ 

You never have to spend time making adjustments. Because the Hi-matic F 
sets itself automatically for one perfect picture after 
another. Indoors or out, with or without flash, 
all you do with a Hi-matic F is point, 
focus and shoot. 

The Hi-matic F is easy to use and easy 
to take. Just slip it in a pocket and you're 
ready to go. 

For more information, ask your dealer 
or write Minolta Corporation, 200 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In 
Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. : 


Minolta Hi-matic F. The pocketable electronic. 
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Roto-Rooter 






it tastes 
expensive 


...and is. 
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Drainage trouble in your home? Call your 
local Roto-Rooter Company for prompt, efficient, 
economical service. They are specialists in 
cleaning clogged sewers or stopped-up drains ar 
in the bathroom, kitchen, basement or laundry. Made from an original old style 

ROTO- sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 


ROOTER fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 









ROTO-ROOTER CORPORATION 
West Des Moines, lowa 
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Gift to the West 


In recent years the task of educat- 
ing New Yorkers in the history and sub- 
Utleties of Eastern art has mainly been 
shouldered by two institutions: the Ja- 
pan Society, founded in 1907, and the 
Asia Society, both of which have an im- 
peccable track record of succinct, infor- 
mative exhibitions. The concerns have 
a trustee in common: John D. Rocke- 
feller III, 67, who became a collector of 
Oriental art after a trip to Japan with 
John Foster Dulles in 1951 and in 1956 
founded the Asia Society. Last week it 
was announced that Rockefeller, in step- 
ping down from the society’s chairman- 
ship, had given it his collection and 
promised to foot the bill for housing it 
in a new and larger Asia House in Man- 
hattan. Says Rockefeller, “there is a par- 
ticularly useful role for the small, spe- 
cialized museum of high quality.” 
Eventually, it is hoped, the expanded 
Asia House, with its nucleus of Rocke- 
feller objects, will become an Oriental 
equivalent to New York’s small, special- 
ized Frick Collection of European paint- 
ings or its Morgan Library of European 
manuscripts and prints. 

The collection is small—300 items 
—but discriminating. It is especially 
strong in Nepalese bronzes, sculpture 
from India and Southeast Asia, and ce- 
ramics and lacquer from Japan, Korea 
and China. The rationale behind the col- 
lection, explains Dr. Sherman Lee, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
who frequently advised Rockefeller on 
what to buy, “is one that insists on the 
highest possible quality in the objects ac- 
quired and on their capacity to be un- 
derstood and enjoyed by the interested 
layman.” Included in the gift are some 
of the most striking South Indian bronz- 
es and stone carvings of the 8th to Ith 
centuries left in private hands, such as 
a 10th-11th century figure of Krishna 
dancing on the hood of the cobra- 
demon Kaliya, holding up the creature's 
tail in a ripple of bronze like a Malay 
kris, and the majestic, decapitated Fe- 
male Torso from 11th century Cambo- 
dia, an image as silent and epigrammat- 
ic as any archaic Greek kouros. 


Wool for the Eyes 


Centaurs, parakeets, a curly tailed 
unicorn resting on a carpet of flowers 
while pomegranate juices drip on its 
milky hide; heraldic crests, peasants 
reaping, Hector girding himself in 15th 
century steel, slim ladies picnicking in 
the everlasting green glow of a medicval 
Arcadia—the great exhibition of 14th to 
16th century tapestries, jointly organized 
by the National Museums of France and 
New York’s Metropolitan, is an exqui- 


site arbor of diversion. Shown last Octo- 
ber at the Grand Palais in Paris, it 
opened in Manhattan last week. It is un- 
doubtedly the most important exhibition 
of its kind ever mounted, and, coming af- 
ter the Met’s numerous woes in 1973, it 
reminds us why, as a root of our visual 
culture, we still need great museums. 
Organizations like the Met, the Louvre, 
or (presumably) the Hermitage can be 
pachydermatously insensitive to the 
confused needs of their public. But when 
they move, they move with weight. They 
can deploy enormous diplomatic clout to 
get loans, bring together constellations 
of work that could never be assembled 
under one roof, and surround the whole 
with rigorous scholarship. “Masterpiec- 
es of Tapestry” is such an event. 

Fragile Mats. It begins, chronolog- 
ically, with the 60-ft. spread of the 17- 
scene Apocalypse from the Chateau 
d’Angers, which is the greatest surviving 
tapestry of the 14th century—and has 
never been lent to a museum, in or out of 
France, before. Treasure succeeds trea- 
sure: the elegant 15th century Winged 
Stags from Rouen, the crowded jigsaw 
scenes from the Trojan War, and—as a 
bonus—the two most famous allegorical 
cycles in all 15th century tapestry, here 
exhibited together for the first time: the 
Lady with the Unicorn series from the 
Cluny Museum in Paris and the Hunt of 
the Unicorn from the Cloisters in New 
York. Drawn from other collections as 
far apart as Leningrad, Brussels and 
Boston, there are, in all, 97 tapestries on 
view. These thick, fragile, faded mats of 
intricately worked wool are among the 
supreme artifacts of the late medieval 
world, and they exhale a richness which 
has vanished from our own culture. 

No other works of art, except the ca- 
thedrals for which they were sometimes 
woven, absorbed so much collective la- 
bor: to see why, one has only to peer at 
the density of stitching in one square 
inch of a tapestry and reflect on the time 
needed to work a surface that might ex- 
tend for hundreds of square yards. One 
man could illuminate a Book of Hours 
But the fabrication of a hanging might 
be farmed out among dozens of looms 
under the supervision of a master weav- 
er. The fact that one of these entrepre- 
neurs, Nicolas Bataille, who took more 
than three years to make the Angers 
Apocalypse for the Duke of Anjou, could 
still deliver five tapestries to the Duke 
of Burgundy in the course of a year ar- 
gues a none too primitive form of mass 
production. The locus of this industry 
was northern France and the Low Coun- 
tries, and its centers shifted: Tournai, 
Brussels, Paris, Bruges—and, of course, 
Arras, the town which bequeathed its 
name to tapestry itself. 

Tapestry was to northern Europe 


LEFT: TOTH-11TH CENTURY INDIAN DANCING KRISHNA AND CAMBODIAN TORSO, 11TH CENTURY 
RIGHT: THE CLOISTERS’ THE UNICORN IN CAPTIVITY FROM “MASTERPIECES OF TAPESTRY” 
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what fresco was to Italy. or the re- 
fulgent gold-leaf screens of the Mo- 
moyama period were to the dark cas- 
tle interiors of 16th century Japan: the 
main form of large-scale decoration 
Moreover, it had two advantages that 
fresco did not possess: a duke could 
change his hangings, and they warmed 
his drafty abode in winter. And yet 
the appetite for tapestries went beyond 
all questions of use and ornament. They 
were collected with manic extrava- 
gance. As the Cluny Museum's chief 
curator Francis Salet points out in his 
catalogue introduction, Philip the Good 
of Burgundy was such an impassioned 
buyer that his collection required a staff 
of 18 guards and varlets. In 1461, at 
the coronation of Louis XI, Philip gave 
the citizens of Paris a crushing display 
of his wealth by hanging tapestries by 
the bale from his town-house facade, 
“such a multitude of them that he had 
them hung over one another,” as one 
chronicler noted 

Tapestries, in fact, were a kind of 
bullion, amassed by their owners as an 
investment. But what guaranteed the 
value of tapestry also led to its destruc- 
tion: countless masterpieces of the weav- 
er’s art were burned during the French 
Revolution to render down their gold 
and silver threads. Others, seen as em- 
blems of monarchical privilege, were 
simply destroyed. The Met’s own Uni- 
corn tapestries were taken by peasants 
and used to wrap potatoes. Even the An- 
gers Apocalypse served as burlap to in- 
sulate orange trees and stuff cracks in 
walls. This exhibition is only a fragment 
of what Europe lost. 

Epic Amplitude. It is also trium- 
phant proof that high art and decora- 
tion can often be the same. The panels 
of the Apocalypse obey the conventions 
of medieval miniature painting: the 
schematic rocks and grass, the abstract 
wallpaper patterns in the sky. The art- 
ist, Hennequin of Bruges, actually based 
iton an illuminated manuscript. Yet the 
design of an episode like St. Michael’s 
casting down of Satan and the rebel an- 
gels has an epic amplitude: the heavens 
part in a frill of white clouds, and from 
it the archangel plunges down to drive 
his spear into the seven-headed Beast: 
the coiling rush and flutter of his peach- 
colored robe is full of an ecstatic energy 
that belies the flat, heraldic space 

As for the unicorn cycles, praise is 
an impertinence. They vary in concep- 
tual density. The Cluny Lady with the 
Unicorn set is a relatively straightfor- 
ward metaphor of the five senses, so that 
the mythic beast gazes at itself in a mir- 
ror to signify Sight. By contrast, the 
Cloisters’ unicorn hunt is a highly com- 
plicated and frequently obscure allegory 
of the passion of Christ, mixed with ref- 
erences to courtly and profane love. But 
in each, a way of seeing reality that was 
both freshly direct and symbolic is em- 
bedded in a matrix of almost unbeliev- 
able formal beauty. Detail by detail, this 
is a show to be returned to and never to 
be exhausted. ® Robert Hughes 
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If you can d this record, Harold Pool has it for $5.3 pl 35¢ 
postage at the Lynchburg Drug Store, Lynchburg, Tennessee 37352. 


JACK DANIEL’S SILVER CORNET BAND 
reached its peak in 1894. Thanks to Paramount 
Records, you can still hear their music today. 


Jack Daniel started the group to sell whiskey 
at saloon openings and political rallies. Today, 
we've dusted off some of their old-time sheet 
music and carefully recreated a sound that hasn't 
been heard for 75 years. (Finding these old-style 
mellow conical horns took us from an antique 
dealer's attic in Nevada clear to Paris, France.) 
The result is a Paramount 
Records album that’s available 
wherever good records are 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


sold. If the music inspires a b 
sip of Jack Daniel’s, don’t be | Hyon a) DROP 
surprised. That’s just what 0 

BY DROP 





Mr. Jack intended it to do. 


Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The only Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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Car pools, of course. Public transportation, certainly 


a 
Mass transit And a third, important way to save energy in gettin; 
from place to place. 
B p P 


Yes, the telephone. 


Used with common sense the telephone can be a bi; 
energy conserver. 
It can, for example, spare you the fuel (and frustra 
a tions) of driving 20 miles to surprise the folks, when th« 


surprise is on you because the folks have gone away fo 
the day. 











IPERATOR 





Or the spur-of-the-moment impulse to call on your 
best customer, only to discover he’s out calling on his 
best customer. 

Or a wild-goose chase for some gadget you need, 
without knowing precisely who has it. Or where. 

A gallon here. A gallon there. 

Add it up. Multiply it by hundreds of thousands of 
Similar trips taken every day. Needless trips. 

It comes to an ocean of wasted gasoline. It doesn’t 
have to. Not if you dial first. Before you drive. 








CHESTERFIELD SMITH IN HOUSTON 


Mr. Smith 
Comes to the A.B.A. 


Moving through the crowd, the 
white-haired, chunky, effervescent law- 
yer works as hard as a campaigning pol- 
itician. A crunching squeeze of the arm 
for one man, a glad-handshake for the 
next, hugs for all the wives. Then, with 
his back-country Florida drawl, he ex- 
horts his fellow attorneys—this time 
about the need to weed out incompetent 
practitioners, perhaps even by requiring 
periodic retesting of lawyers. It is all said 
with an ingratiating charm and leav- 
ened with warming phrases about law 
as the “major bulwark between man and 
his government.” At the finish, there is 
a loud ovation. But the radical propo- 
sition has not been missed. An elderly 
attorney corners the speaker afterward 
and growls: “You son of a bitch, I'm 
going to write a test that you'll fail.” 

As the current president of the 
American Bar Association, Chesterfield 
Smith has been more than fulfilling the 
traditional task of addressing just about 
any law school, local bar association or 
legal group that invites him (estimated 
totals for the 18 months since he be- 
came president-elect: 200 speeches and 
225,000 miles traveled). Unlike some of 
his predecessors, however, Smith has 
found little time for doling out Polly- 
anna platitudes. He sticks to his mis- 
sion: to shake up the A.B.A. and the 
entire legal profession. 

Time was when A.B.A. presidents 
who were not down-the-line conserva- 
tives could at least be counted on to 
avoid controversy. Smith leaps into dis- 
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putes at every opportunity. He has, for 
example, made no secret of his oppo- 
sition to criminal penalties for marijua- 
na possession. Speaking to a group heavy 
with former A.B.A. presidents, he sug- 
gested that his predecessors should be 
seen and heard from less. At a meeting 
of local and state bar presidents, he told 
his colleagues that they ought actively 
to encourage malpractice suits against 
inept lawyers. 

He stirred his biggest ruckus just two 
days after President Nixon fired Archi- 
bald Cox. Smith condemned “this de- 
fiant flouting of laws and courts.” The 
Louisiana Bar Association voted to 
censure Smith for his stand. Last week, 
at the A.B.A.’s midyear meeting in 
Houston, halfway through Smith's 
twelve-month term in office, some del- 
egates were still grousing about “Ches- 
terfield’s outspokenness.” Smith's Wa- 
tergate stance, said Texas Bar President 
Leroy Jeffers, was an intemperate “ca- 
tering to the popular passions of the 
time. Let American lawyers be no part 
of such rotten and shabby business.” 

Despite the complaints, Smith has 
managed to accomplish some important 
internal housecleaning. Among his rul- 
ings: any lawyer with more than six 
years’ service on an A.B.A. committee 
must step down; committee chairmen 
may serve no more than three years; no 
one may serve on more than one com- 
mittee. Said a St. Louis lawyer who was 
bumped from a committee as a result: 
“It was traumatic at the time, but it 
made sense.” The organization’s House 
of Delegates has already approved his 
position on marijuana. Last week it took 
upa broad array of issues in which Smith 
has been interested. The delegates: 

> Endorsed creation of a new Na- 
tional Court of Appeals to hear certain 
kinds of cases and render decisions that 
would be final unless the Supreme Court 
intervened within a set period of time 
The aim is to reduce the high court's 
work load. Many delegates wanted to 
table the matter, but Smith persuaded 
them to take a firm stand in support of 
the idea. 

> Voted to keep pushing for an end 
to the popular election of judges and to 
limit state Governors’ unfettered power 
of appointment. Smith had backed this 
proposal as well, which envisions a com- 
mission that would nominate candidates 
for the Governors’ consideration. 

> Opposed blanket shield laws that 
would protect journalists from being re- 
quired to reveal confidential sources in 
court. Smith had supported that action, 
as he did a vote condemning all man- 
datory minimum criminal sentences, 
such as those covering drug offenses in 
New York State. 

> Continued to be cool toward so- 
called “closed” prepaid legal services 
—meaning plans that offer the services 
of a specific group of lawyers in return 


for regular prepaid fees. Instead, the 
A.B.A. favors a Blue Shield-type ap- 
proach that would allow members to 
choose any lawyer they desired. Smith 
preferred to endorse both kinds of plans 
as a way of promoting the concept of 
prepaid services. 

Big Cruds. Even when he loses, 
Smith is not overly distressed. For one 
thing, there is satisfaction merely in see- 
ing the A.B.A. grapple with serious cur- 
rent problems. For another, he observes, 
“If I don’t get shot down, I've underbid 
my hand.” 

One reason that Smith gets away 
with heresies that would not be toler- 
ated from others in the profession is that 
his boat rocking is done from a well-es- 
tablished position in the first-class sec- 
tion. Back in Lakeland, Fla., his prac- 
tice earned him $100,000 a year and will 
probably be worth more when his pres- 
idency ends. One big client was the 
phosphate industry, which only recently 
lost its battle to avoid a special tax. But 
during the years Smith was lobbying for 
the industry, he was always able to make 
good on his boast: “There ain't going to 
be no phosphate tax this year.” 

His country roots—he is the son of 
a small-town public school superinten- 
dent—gave rise to an aggressive candor 
that takes priority over personal status 
or popular trends. “I represent some of 
the biggest cruds in Florida,” he cheer- 
fully told a Senate subcommittee. Back 
in the ‘50s, he spoke out against racial 
segregation. He played a major role in 
drafting a new state constitution that 
won voter approval in 1968, and he was 
largely responsible for establishing uni- 
form rules of procedure in Florida 
courts. 

Now 56, Smith is not likely to fade 
away after his term expires, despite his 
objections to former A.B.A. presidents 
who assert themselves. His drive is too 
great to tolerate passivity and he is too 
committed to the A.B.A.’s public ser- 
vice responsibilities. As he recently told 
an audience of law students: “We are 
not a trade association. We are not a 
union. We are out to improve justice and 
the administration of society. If you 
don't intend to work to improve the 
quality of justice, then I hope that you 
flunk your exams.” 


No for No-Growth 


When a severe water shortage start- 
ed in Marin County outside San Fran- 
cisco four years ago, more and more 
families began to consider moving deep- 
er into the exurbs. Many of them chose 
Petaluma, a pleasant town of 30,000 just 
up Highway 101. 

People already living in Petaluma 
were frightened rather than flattered 
Applications for housing-construction 
permits doubled, then doubled again un- 
til they reached 2,000 a year. The small- 
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town character of the onetime egg cap- 
ital of California was clearly in jeopardy, 
as were the low local property taxes 
Rapid population growth would require 
a sharp increase in public services. Pe- 
taluma decided to fight back. It passed 
a new ordinance 18 months ago limit- 
ing new building permits to 500 a year 
Other communities, eager to check 
growth, soon began adopting the Peta- 
luma plan. But a group of California 
land developers had already gone into 
federal court. 

The Petaluma ordinance, they ar- 
gued, limited the constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedom to travel. They also con- 
tended that a fence-them-out approach 
would put an “undue burden” on inter- 
state commerce, specifically the com- 
merce of producing housing. Moreover, 
the rule would force housing prices up, 
imposing a harsh penalty on families of 
modest means and violating their right 
to equal protection under the law 

The builders’ lawyer admitted, how- 
ever, that “if the court defines and pro- 
tects the right to migrate and settle as a 
fundamental liberty, few local land use 
regulations are likely to survive in their 
present form.” Backed by 36 other Cal- 
ifornia towns, Petaluma’s attorney re- 
sponded: “The question at issue here is 
whether a city has the right to deter- 
mine its own destiny.” 

Federal Judge Lloyd Burke conclud- 
ed, “No city may regulate its popula- 
tion growth numerically so that resi- 
dents of other cities cannot enter and 
establish residency there.’ He based his 
decision on the right to travel, appar- 
ently the first judge to do so in such a 
case. Petaluma will probably appeal, 
making it likely that the Supreme Court 
will eventually have to sort out the com- 
peting interests of two treasured Amer- 
ican values: local self-rule and unre- 
stricted mobility 





BEAUTIFUL DOWNTOWN PETALUMA 
More commuters than eggs? 
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@ One beautiful 
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, If you've never 
-  hadone, have an 
1 A&C Panetela. 


Uniquely blended from imported and domestic 

tobaccos to give you real flavor in a great shape 
2 \&C Panetela—in either light or dark wrapper 
5 is one beautiful smoking experience 
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FISHING FROM A VAN 





HOME COMFORTS ON THE LAKE 
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The Izaaks of Ice 


Once it was solely an occupation for 
Eskimos and masochists. Hunkering 
down beside holes in icebound rivers and 
lakes, in temperatures that would give 
a seal the sniffles, the Izaak Waltons of 
midwinter would spend hours shivering 
and waiting for the tug on a line that 
told them a pike or a perch had been 
hooked. 

Today, although ice-fishing is one of 
the fastest-growing sports in the US., 
the old bundled-up fisherman is fast be- 
coming an imperiled species. At lakes 
from Maine to Michigan, most winter 
anglers now dangle their bait from in- 
side heated shacks, many equipped with 
carpeting, color TV, stereos, stoves, 
chemical toilets, bunks, closets and—the 
ultimate redundancy—refrigerators. 

To devotees of deep-freeze fishing, 
now at its seasonal peak, there is no oth- 
er pastime quite like it. In the numbing 
months when outdoorsmen have little 
else to do, it is not only a rewarding sport 
—state and federal authorities estimate 
that ice anglers in the Northeast and 
Midwest catch at least as many fish each 
year as traditional fishermen—but a 
welcome weekend escape into a pre- 
dominantly male world of tall tales, 
poker and six-pack camaraderie. Each 
February, when the ice grows thick 
enough on lakes in the Northern states, 
whole towns of ice-fishing shacks spring 
up, complete with telephones, electricity 
and posted roads—the exurbia-on-ice at 
Wisconsin’s Lake Winnebago had a 
population of 30,000 last week. 

Automated Fishing. Chopping 
holes through the ice and other such ar- 
duous labor these days is strictly for the 
Byrds. Gasoline- or electric-powered au- 
gers costing around $140 can drill 
through four feet of ice in seconds. Many 
fishermen keep their holes from freez- 
ing over with liberal injections of anti- 
freeze. While most fishermen still knock 
together their own “bob-houses,” more 
elegant prefabricated models can be 


bought for as little as $300 at sporting- 
goods stores, mounted on runners and 
towed onto the ice by snowmobile, car 
or truck (which can supply electricity 
for lights and appliances). The snowmo- 
biles are also used for getting round the 
ice towns, but purists frown on them, 
complaining that their racket scares the 
fish away. Another factor in the growth 
of ice-fishing has been the development 
of thermal-layer underwear, which en- 
ables the shanty anglers to go calling 
on their neighbors in comfort. Many an- 
glers bring along outhouses, furnished 
with “thunder mugs”—pots with dispos- 
able plastic liners. Even fishing is large- 
ly automated, thanks to the tip-up, a de- 
vice that raises a red flag or sounds a 
buzzer when a fish bites. One Midwest- 
ern fisherman has trained a dog to rally 
round the flag and bark whenever it goes 
up, thus allowing its owner to concen- 
trate on his poker game. 

Like Hunting Seal. Favorite targets 
of the ice anglers are the great northern 
pike, familiarly known as Mister Big 
Teeth, walleye pike (which are actually 
members of the perch family), rock bass 
and lake trout, which in Alaska occa- 
sionally weigh as much as 50 Ibs. Some 
of the more athletic fishermen go after 
sturgeon with spears through large holes 
in the ice, like Eskimos hunting seal; 
they dream constantly of equaling the 
alltime record of a 310-lb. fish landed 
in icebound Lake Michigan. Bluegills, 
crappies, smelt, muskellunge (muskies), 
whitefish, grayling, skipjacks, sunfish, 
brown and rainbow trout, and even eels 
are fair game for the ice fishermen; on 
Michigan's Lake Charlevoix, an assid- 
uous angler can count on landing 60 Ibs 
of smelt in one night. 

Those who are hooked on the sport 
vow that “winter fish” are much tast- 
ier than summer catches. And, like the 
anglers of August, individual ice fish- 
ermen swear by their favorite bait 
Live minnows are the most popular 
—often painted red with mercuro- 
chrome so the fish can see them—but 
fish eyes, balls of dough, red worms, 
silver wigglers. deer-fly larvae, meal 
worms, dead smelt, corn borers, wax 
worms, ice flies, crickets, metal lures, 
and red flannel dipped in bacon grease 
all have their adherents. 

Food prices, of course, have en- 
hanced the lure of winter fishing, but 
the ravenous anglers seldom have any 
catch left over to take home. “We some- 
times get 50 to 60 perch here on a good 
weekend,” says Steve Weber, 27, proud 
proprietor of a two-story fishhouse on 
Minnesota’s Lake Mille Lacs. “Then I 
make a glutton of myself.” Maine's Sen- 
ator Ed Muskie, who worries about his 
weight, has the same trouble. He often 
spends weekends back home tucking 
into the bountiful catch on China Lake 
In Muskie’s home state, alas, a muskie 
is hard to find. 


EXURBIA ON ICE 
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AUDUBON ’S BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


The Busted Birds 


To many among the 10 million 
North American bird watchers, it was 
almost as if John James Audubon had 
been exposed as a forger or the Ameri- 
can eagle reclassified as a turkey vulture. 
In fact, the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, the Vatican of bird watching, has 
come perilously close to such heresy. A 
pronunciamento in the A.O.U. maga- 
zine Auk stripped the Baltimore oriole of 
its name; henceforth /cterus galbula will 
be known by the prosaic name “north- 
ern oriole.” A dozen other busted species 
include the European teal (to green- 
winged teal), Audubon’s warbler and the 
myrtle warbler (to yellow-rumped war- 
bler), the red-shafted, yellow-shafted 
and gilded flicker (to common flicker), 
the slate-colored junco (to dark-eyed 
junco) and the black-eared bushtit (to 
common bushtit). 

The reason for the taxonomic purge 
is that birds tend on occasion to be in- 
discreet in their mating habits. The 
Cape Sable sparrow and the dusky sea- 
side sparrow, for example, have inter- 
bred; Harlan’s hawks have mated with 
red-tailed hawks. These unions have 
produced hybrids that do not fit the 
A.O.U.’s official definition of a distinct 
species. As a result, the A.O.U. has pun- 
ished the offending species by dropping 
them from birddom’s social register. 

The new ruling has produced a flap 
among watchers, particularly those who 
aspire to the élite “600 life list” of bird- 
ers who have spent lives and fortunes 
spotting all the original 600 species on 
the A.O.U. list. As one infuriated en- 
thusiast noted last week, “A lot of us peo- 
ple in the American Birding Associa- 
tion, which is made up of gung-ho list 
chasers as opposed to sedentary bath- 
robe birders, are fighting this. We're 
going to make up our own list based on 
recognizable field markings, not on with 
whom the birds happen to mate. The 
Baltimore oriole lives!” 
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Listen: 

You've tried some 
whiskeys that growl. 
Now try a new kind 

of whiskey. 


Crow Light. It whispers. 


Take a sip of Crow Light. We 
think you’ll agree that other whiskeys 
—even the lightest Scotch, smooth- 
est Canadian or mildest Blend —taste 
heavier by comparison. 

Thar’ fitting. Crow Light is 
an entrely new and different kind of 
whiskey created to be the lightest 
whiskey ever made in America. 


Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than Canadian 


Crow Light is light...lighter 
than Scotch. (That’s true in color, 
taste and strength). And if you think 
Canadian is the smoothest whiskey, 
try Crow Light. ‘‘Crow Light is 
smoother,” say the Canadian whiskey 
drinkers we’ ve talked to. 


Real whiskey down to its toes 


Crow Light is real, 4-year-old 
whiskey, all right. But it’s distilled | i 
and aged a very special way. Result: = 
Lightness no other kind of whiskey 
can touch. Some whiskeys growl. But 
Crow Light Whiskey whispers. a 
And you can getalotfarther 
with a whisper than a 
growl. 





Crow Light. 
The whiskey that whispers. 





LIGHT WHISKEY + EIGHTY PROOF - CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY ~ LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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We're not 
holding back anything. 


to 7 of your energy questions. 


Inevitably, when something as central to our 
life as energy gets in short supply, people get 
upset, tempers fray, and some charges are made 
which are less than fully substantiated by the facts. 
At Texaco, we understand this and have tried to 
determine how best to get some of the facts on the 
public record. Over the past few months, we have 
received many letters and telephone inquiries 
which we have answered individually. We have 
taken seven of the most frequently asked questions 
and we are summarizing our answers for you below: 
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1 Q. We keep hearing that 
there is really plenty of oil and 
that the companies are withhold- 
ing it to create an artificial 
shortage and raise prices. What 
is your comment on this? 
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A. This is not true. Texaco 
is doing its level best to supply 
its customers with the maximum 


minimum inventory required to 
effect efficient 50-state distribution, we have less than one 
week's supply of gasoline on hand. We have higher stocks of 
home heating oil than last year for three reasons: first, the 


government asked for a special effort to build up these stocks 
second, November and December were warmer months than 
expected: third and most important, our customers have 
responded tremendously in conserving heating oil 

Up until January 1, we were able to run our refineries at 
near capacity. but we are now about 15"o below normal because 
of crude oil shortages. We will need all of our inventories to 
meet requirements during the present heating season, and we 
expect them to be drawn down to a minimum stock level by 
May 1, 1974. In addition, we must begin soon to try to build 
gasoline inventory for the heavy demand expected in spring 
and summer 






2 Q. Even if the 
shortage is real, 

it appears to us that 
you are taking 
advantage of it by 
raising prices unjustifiably. 
What do you say about this? 


A. Not true! All product price 
increases by Texaco are in full 
compliance with the Cost of Living 
Council regulations. All required 
reports on cost justification for price 
increases have been furnished to the Cost of Living Council 
and the Federal Energy Office. In our view, the increased prices 
are fully justified in the light of the higher costs of finding and 
developing the new sources of energy needed 


3 Q. What about all the charges we hear 
that you are giving preference to certain service 
stations and freezing out others? 


A. These charges are untrue. In order to explain 
the situation, it is necessary to distinguish between the two 
kinds of service stations that sell Texaco motor gasolines: 

1. Those holding contracts with Texaco to receive 
gasoline and other products directly from us. Such stations 
constitute about two-thirds of the more than 36,000 Texaco- 
branded service stations 
throughout the United 
States. Texaco states 
without reservation 
that it has, to the best 
of its ability, allocated 
all of its supplies equi- 
tably and fairly to all 
those stations to which 
it makes direct delivery 
of products. Such distri- 
bution has followed the "3 
Federal Allocation Programs. 

2. Those served by independent distributors who buy 
from Texaco. These stations— the remaining one-third of the 
total —receive their Texaco products from the distributor who 
usually has his own storage tanks and his own trucks. In fact, 
he is really a small independent oil company in which Texaco 
has no ownership, and which has its own business relationship 
with service stations selling its products. Once the distributor 
has taken delivery of products from Texaco, he has complete 
control over the further distribution of these products. 

Our deliveries to distributors have also followed the Federal 
Allocation Programs, and have been on the same basis as 
deliveries to our directly supplied stations described above. 
While we believe these independent distributors selling Texaco 
products have also been fair in the allocation of their supplies 
to the stations they serve, Texaco has no control over dis- 
tribution of our products once they leave our hands. 







4 Q. Who sets the retail price at 
these various types of stations? 


A, Texaco itself sets the retail price 
of gasoline only at the 24 service stations 
y that are Company-operated, out of its 
36,000 stations in the United States. Of the 

; rest of the stations, the independent retailers 

themselves who operate the two-thirds that are served directly 
by Texaco are responsible for setting their own retail prices. 
In the one-third of the stations that are served by distributors, 
the distributor or his retailers set their retail prices. 





5 Q. We also keep hearing that the major 
oil companies are intentionally freezing out inde- 
pendent dealers by refusing to deliver them supplies 
and at the same time are selling their gasoline 
under a second brand name. What about that? 





A. Traditionally Texaco has sold its gasoline through 
Texaco-branded retailers. The demand for our gasoline has been 
2 so consistently high that the requirements of our retailers have 


taken essentially all of our available supplies. Texaco has not 

cut off traditional customers, and we have not pulled out of any of 
our 30-state marketing areas. Therefore, we have not had 
gasoline available for sale to other retailers. In addition, Texaco 
has not sold any of its gasoline under second brand names. 





6 Q. What about all these tankers that we 
keep hearing about anchored off the coast waiting 
for prices to go up before discharging their cargoes? 


A. A certain number of tankers must always await 
berths in order to offload their cargo. As the Coast Guard and 
the Federal Energy Office have both reported, the number 
of tankers waiting to unload this year is about the 
same as last year. Texaco wants to go on record 
as stating that no tanker over which it has 
had control has been delayed in dis- 
charging its cargo for any but 

operational reasons. 


°j Q. In the 


simplest possible 
terms, what is the 
reason for the 
present gasoline 
shortage? 
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A. To begin with. gasoline was in tight supply last 
summer due to the shortage of both crude oil and refinery 
capacity. The situation has been made critical by the crude oil 
cutbacks and embargoes. This has caused Texaco’ refinery 
runs to be cut 15% below normal. In addition, last fall the 
government asked that middle distillates such as home heating 
fuel and diesel fuel be given priority over gasoline in refining 
operations. Finally, the Federal Allocation Program gives 
priority in gasoline usage to agriculture and to such public 
services as police and fire departments, hospitals, and public 
transportation systems. After supplying these needs, there is not 
enough gasoline left to meet the normal demands for private 
automobiles. This situation will not be quickly corrected even 
if the crude oil cutbacks and embargoes are lifted. 


This advertisement is one of a series to help 
answer the questions that the public has raised. 
Traditionally and continuously, Texaco has made 
available to the public detailed information 
concerning its operations. If you are interested in 
receiving further information, you are invited to 
write to: Senior Vice President, Public Affairs, 
Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New York, 

New York 10017. 





At Texaco, we've been working to keep your trust for over 70 years. 
We do not intend to lose it now. 


REIGNS! 


PAMPHLET BY MOSES DAVID 


Children of Doom 


The freakish fringe of religion is 
changing so fast these days that fiction 
cannot keep up with reality. Last week 
ABC Television presented Can Ellen Be 
Saved?, a TV movie that depicted an 
aggressive, doctrinaire Jesus sect called 
the Children of Jesus. The fictitious 
sect was obviously a thinly disguised 
counterpart of the real-life Children of 
God, complete with a West Coast farm- 
ing commune, buses that sweep into cit- 
ies to pick up new converts, biblical 
aliases for the members and a frank af- 
fection for the money and_ property 
gleaned from converts. 

In fact, the dramatization was more 
like the Children of God of two years 
ago (TIME, Jan. 24, 1972). Today the 
Children are scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, preaching doom to 
America, buttering up Libya's latter-day 
caliph, Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, and 
loosening up their sex ethics enough to 
lure new members. Only a few hundred 
of the 3,000 or so hard-core members re- 
main in the U.S. The reason, according 
to Founding Father David Berg, alias 
“Moses David,” has to do with the com- 
et Kohoutek, which was supposed to 
herald catastrophe to the nation begin- 
ning on or about Jan. 31. In the weeks 
before doomsday, some of the Children 
of God appeared in red sackcloth at 
United Nations Plaza in New York City 
warning Americans to flee. A good 
many of the Children took their own ad- 
vice, removing themselves also from the 
scrutiny of New York State's attorney 
general, whose charity frauds bureau 
last month issued a 23-page report on 
the sect and recommended that its ques- 
tionable activities come “under the um- 
brella of state regulation and scrutiny.” 
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CHILDREN OF GOD EVANGELISTS PARADING THROUGH PARIS STREET NEAR NOTRE DAME 


The information center for the Chil- 
dren of God today is London. But Lead- 
er Moses David stays as elusive as How- 
ard Hughes, making contact with the 
members only in his weekly epistles 
called “Mo Letters” and through what 
might be described as fundamentalist 
pornography. Berg’s poem 
Maid, for instance, is 300 lines of awful 
doggerel urging women to bare their 
breasts. Sample line 


Can t we leave those summits bare 
Without all that underwear? 


An even stranger flight of fancy is 
Berg’s courtship of Libyan Strongman 
Gaddafi. Last spring, the Mo Letters be- 
gan to talk about “godly socialism” and 
to describe Gaddafi as the savior who 
will ignite the young and rescue them 
from those twin sources of evil, godless 
Communism and American material- 
ism. The Moslem leader, in return, has 
commended the C.O.G. on Libyan ra- 
dio and has invited a son and daughter 
of Berg to visit him in Tripoli 

There are other changes. In Great 
Britain, where disillusioned hippies 
seem a likely target, C.O.G. evangelists 
are preaching a sexual-freedom line un- 
usual for the Jesus movement. Mastur- 
bation and premarital sex, for example, 
are now only sinful if indulged in “too 
much,” like “hiking, swimming or ex- 
ercising too much.” Polygamy is also 
condoned, though not recommended. In 
Stoke-on-Trent, C.O.G. pitchmen greet 
the uninitiated temptingly: “Want to 
read something sexy. something that'll 
turn you on?” Elsewhere, they take a dif- 
ferent line: recent C.O.G. immigrants to 
France, where their name is /es Enfants 
de Dieu, have taken Berg's advice to woo 
Roman Catholics, whom he admires as 
doctrinaire soul mates. (“Kiss the Pope's 
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foot if necessary,” he advises.) It has ap- 
parently worked: a priest at Notre Dame 
found them lodgings near the famed ca- 
thedral, and Le Monde’s religion writer 
lauded the spontaneity and faith of “the 
missionaries in blue jeans.” 

All this might be amusing if the 
Children were not so efficient in their in- 
doctrination of converts, who still go 
through months of spiritual brain- 
washing. Those who escape often have 
to leave a lot behind. When David Hoyt, 
an early leader of the Jesus movement, 
joined the C.O.G. in Atlanta, he took 
along many of his flock—and found 
himself and his friends shipped out with- 
in days. “They took over our houses, our 
vehicles, and about $17,000,” recalls 
Hoyt, who rose to leadership in the 
C.OG. before leaving them in disgust 
But Hoyt, now in Britain and one of 
the Children’s most outspoken foes, lost 
more than that: his wife and three chil- 
dren are still among the Children of 
God 


Penance Reconsidered 


The sacrament of penance, known 
more familiarly to Roman Catholics as 
“confession,” has fallen on lean days 
Where quiet lines of penitents once gath- 
ered to wait near the confessional boxes 
on a Saturday, a priest may now sit on 
the church steps waiting wistfully for 
even One sinner to show up. The rea- 
sons for the sacrament’s neglect are 
probably many: a severe drop in church 
attendance, a new theology of sin that 
does not stress the damning “mortal” 
sins of pre-Vatican II days, an avoid- 
ance of confession by some who prac- 
lice contraception, or an increasing re- 
luctance to enter dark, close quarters 
to recite one’s sins to an unseen judge 
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Despite church disapproval, some 
Catholics have chosen to think of the 
new penitential prayers in the Mass as 
their “confession.” Others, particularly 
on college campuses and in progressive 
parishes, have been taking part in un- 
authorized communal rites of penance, 
acknowledging their sins inwardly while 
a priest gives “general absolution”—a 
sort of blanket forgiveness—for the en- 
tire group. A variation sanctioned by the 
church—a combination of a communal 
celebration of the sacrament with brief 
individual confessions and absolution 
—has won wide acceptance in many 
US. parishes. As for more leisurely in- 
dividual confessions that require some 
counseling, many penitents have in re- 
cent years shunned the confessional to 
meet their priest in more normal sur- 
roundings—in a parish office, for in- 
stance—for a face-to-face talk 

Last week the Vatican issued a long 
set of new rules formalizing some of the 
experiments but sharply limiting others. 
For individual confessions, the rules en- 
courage the use of a room set aside for 
the purpose, require that the priest greet 
the penitent warmly with a reminder of 
God's forgiving nature, and read a pas- 
sage of Scripture with a reconciliation 
theme. The new norms stress the sac- 
rament as a rite of “reconciliation” be- 
tween the sinner, his neighbor and his 
God, and try to give that conciliatory fla- 
vor to the encounter between priest and 
penitent 

The document approves warmly of 
communal rites, which the Vatican 
seems to want to establish as the basic, 
most common form of the sacrament. 
But those congregational celebrations, 
the rules insist, must incorporate indi- 
vidual confession and individual abso- 
lution for each penitent—a somewhat 
cumbersome procedure. General abso- 
lution is in most cases forbidden. To the 
disappointment of liberals, it will be 
largely confined to mission areas, where 
a single priest may have to deal with 
large crowds of penitents in limited time. 
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Chinese Schmalz 


When the Philadelphia Orchestra 
finished playing The Yellow River Con- 
certo in Peking last September, Conduc- 
tor Eugene Ormandy signaled for the 
composer to share the bows. Out came 
two men and two women. To a West- 
erner listening to the work, the four 
might just as well have been Tchaikov- 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Cécile Chaminade 
and Joan Baez. Actually, they were a 
committee from the Central Philhar- 
monic Society of the People’s Republic 
of China, perhaps the country’s foremost 
composer. The event was the highlight 
of the Philadelphia's tour of China, the 
first such by an American orchestra. The 
moment is now recalled by a new RCA 
LP recorded back home. 

Composition by committee? Why 
not? Most of our Broadway musicals and 
pop records, to cite but two examples, 
are produced by committees or their 
equivalent. The Yellow River Concerto 
turns out to be delectable schmalz that 
rivals such an old classical “pops” favor- 
ite as the Warsaw Concerto. 

Exactly how the committee collab- 
orated on the concerto has not yet been 
divulged by Chinese authorities, who do 
not encourage individual artistic expres- 
sion. It is known that Pianist Yin Cheng- 
chung wrote the solo music. Like some 
Western works for solo instrument and 
orchestra, Yellow River has a program: 
it starts by invoking the day-to-day life 
on the river, ends with Mao’s call to 
arms, and the defense of the river as a 
symbol of the entire country. Sophisti- 
cated Western listeners would have no 
trouble picking Yellow River apart, but 
for all its naiveté, it is adroitly orches- 
trated and engagingly melodic. In ad- 
dition, the concerto is genuinely histor- 
ic—the first real specimen of China’s 
current efforts to absorb Western mu- 
sic. “The fact is,” says New York’s Dan- 
iel Epstein, 27, the superb piano soloist 
on the LP, “that Yellow River is the fa- 
vorite music of one-fifth of the world’s 
population, and that alone merits its be- 
ing heard.” ® William Bender 
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Down Memory Lane 


From its rich silver package through 
its equally smart silver liners and the 
special Art Deco labels on the six rec- 
ords themselves, it is a superproduction 
—more so than most of the quickly 
made, carefully cost-controlled movies 
it celebrates. But Warner Brothers’ Fif- 
ty Years of Film and Fifty Years of Film 
Music (which can be purchased sepa- 
rately for $12.98) is one of the pop cul- 
tural bargains of the year. No history of 
movies, however well written or lavish- 
ly illustrated, can so effortlessly trans- 
port one back to the matinees of yes- 
terday as this anniversary collection of 
samplings from the studio’s sound 
tracks. 

Nostalgic Pangs. The music album 
best opens the door to memory. How 
fine to have at hand the true tone of all 
those Busby Berkeley production num- 
bers. No subsequent recordings of the 
songs quite recapture the tinny excite- 
ment of the original scoring as it was 
caught by primitive sound systems. But 
the record devoted to the work of the 
music department heavies—Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold, Max Steiner and Franz 
Waxman—stirs the sweetest nostalgic 
pangs. Only by hearing in isolation the 
sweeping romanticism of Korngold’s 
Sea Hawk score or the brooding march 
Steiner used to drive the prospectors to- 
ward The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
can one realize how much the music con- 
tributed both to the original success of 
these films and their afterlife in the 
mind. All by themselves, the themes 
evoke whole movies. 

The dialogue album is generally less 
successful. Segments are often too short 
One is just getting into, say, The Sea 
Wolfonly to be jerked rudely on to They 
Died with Their Boots On. Worse, that 
picture is represented not by its great 
scene—Custer’s farewell to his wife 
—but by a battle sequence that does not 
have much meaning without director 
Raoul Walsh's superb imagery. Howev- 
er, films that depended on snappy cross 
talk for their best effects—Casablanca 
and The Big Sleep, for ex- 
ample—survive nicely as 
snippets of sound. In any 
case it seems graceless to be 
anything but grateful for 
what amounts to a collage 
education (or re-education) 
in film history. In the good 
old, bad old days, studios 
were often criticized for try- 
ing to imitate one another's 
successes, thereby creating 
tedious cycles. This time. 
however, the competition 
should be encouraged to 
follow Warner Brothers’ 
lead. MGM, come on! Par- 
amount, let’s hear from 
you! ® Richard Schickel 
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Winter’s Tale 


A WOMAN IN THE SKY 
by JAMES HANLEY 
223 pages. Horizon Press. $6.95. 


As if it were a darkened, empty 
stage, A Woman in the Sky begins with 
voices discussing an unfortunate old lady 
who jumped out the window of her lone- 
ly cell in Totall Point, a drab, new high- 
rise apartment in London. Gradually the 
voices become characters. Scenery is 
sketched in, and the reader eventually 
learns that the old lady was a Mrs. Ka- 
vanagh, a 76-year-old alcoholic with a 
string of arrests for public drunkenness 
The Housing Council relocated Mrs 
Kavanagh in Totall Point after her small 
house was flattened by progress. Like 
so many of the aged and helpless, she 
had in effect been buried in the sky 

Yet what begins in seedy depression 
evolves into the story of an extraordi- 
nary friendship. In addition to the com- 
fort of the bottle, Mrs. Kavanagh had 
Mrs. Biddulph, a regular drinking bud- 
dy whenever she was not serving short 
sentences for shoplifting. The two wom- 
en were different but complementary 
Mrs. Kavanagh was vulnerable because 
she was friendly. Her last pinch at the 
hands of the police came about because 


she made a public nuisance of herself 


by muzzily trying to shake strangers 
hands. Mrs. Biddulph survives on a gen- 
eralized anger about the state's institu- 
tional compassion and the pathetic ef- 
forts of the well-meaning 

There is no shortage of well-mean- 
ing people in British Novelist James 
Hanley’s latest book: bobbies, judges, 


JAMES HANLEY 





probation officers and clergymen, even 
a kind neighbor who wants to befriend 
Mrs. Biddulph, after being shaken by 
the sight of her friend lying broken on 
the pavement. Mrs. B. rejects them all, 
apparently because they cannot substi- 
tute anything as authentic as her own 
bitter loneliness 

Yet Mrs. B. is profoundly vulnerable 
to Mrs. K.’s deluded belief that she has 
a son somewhere at sea. At Mrs. K.’s re- 
quest, her friend even writes letters to 
the nonexistent son; they are signed 
“your fond mother,” but never posted 
Instead she keeps them in a box. After 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s death, the letters take 
on a deepened significance, especially 
the following passage: “Yesterday | 
stood looking out of the window where 
I am, and I wished you'd come round 
the corner, quick, a surprise, I'd have 
gone on my tiptoes to shout your name 
out of the window. Love, that I would, 
since people round here think I haven't 
a son at all, that’s what they’re like these 
days, can’t even dream about nice things 
happening these times.” 

Liverpool Conrad. The narrow line 
between private reveries at the window 
and actually stepping over the sill 
threads subtly throughout the book. As 
in a great deal of good fiction, the novel 
grows out of character, not plot or 
theme. Those who have read 
Hanley’s more than 40 other novels 
should not be surprised. At 73, he is one 
of the most consistently praised and 
least-known novelists in the English- 
speaking world. Born in Dublin and 
raised in Liverpool, Hanley became a 
merchant seaman at age 13, just before 
World War I. He is self-educated. Over 
the years he has written his way through 
any number of literary fashions. Some 
early sea stories have been compared to 
Conrad, though they are far less roman- 
tic. Hanley has been called a proletar- 
ian writer, too, mainly on the raw 
strengths of a fictional tetralogy about 
the hard lives of Irish workers in Liv- 
erpool, which began in the 1930s with 
The Furys 

In many of his later books, Hanley 
has shown a finer hand without sacri 
ficing power, particularly in The Closed 
Harbor (1953), the story of a sea cap- 
tain who haunts the docks after losing 
his ship, and in Another World (1972), 
in which sexual passion turns the collar 
of a middle-aged cleric. Through the 
years, Hanley’s lasting concern with 
life’s leftovers and outcasts has changed 
only in style. The line between A Wom- 
an in the Sky and Men in Darkness 
(1931) is direct. “Obliterate yourself. 
Fade out of sight and mind as quickly 
as possible,” says a gentleman toa work- 
house fugitive in that early book. The 
welfare state does not talk that honest- 
ly to Mrs. Kavanagh and Mrs. Biddulph 
but the message remains pretty much 
the same ®R.Z. Sheppard 
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PETER FARB COMMUNICATING 


A Confusion of Tongues 


WORD PLAY 

What Happens When People Talk 
by PETER FARB 

350 pages. Knopf. $8.95. 


By manipulating its throat while it 
growled, Alexander Graham Bell once 
tried to teach a dog to say “How are 
you, Grandma?” In the latter half of the 
20th century, Homo loquens (man the 
talker) has been rediscovered to be a 
wonder beside which Bell's talking dog 
would rate only as a very minor marvel 

even if Rover had recited the whole 
Gettysburg Address to Grandma. The 
infinitely subtle strategies of man speak- 
ing to man, the remarkable social util- 
ity of a given language shaped to a given 
culture—these and other matters have 
become the subject for celebration and 
analysis by the new science of structur- 
al linguistics 

The latest knowledge of tongues 

an interdiscipline involving psychol- 
ogy, sociology and even a touch of meta- 
physics—is summed up here for the 
layman by Peter Farb, who as a some 
time lecturer in English at Yale and a 
sometime authority on American Indi- 
ans (Man's Rise to Civilization), is a bit 
of an interdisciplinarian himself. A por- 
tion of what Farb says has been said by 
the old semanticists and, in fact, by such 
commentators on the vagary of words 
as Lewis Carroll. Farb’s achievement is 
to organize today’s theories into a prim- 
er, systematically discounting or reject- 
ing outworn conceptions and myths 
which he feels may be lodged in the 
minds of his readers 

Myth No. |: A foreign language is 
just a different code for the same mes 
sage. Wrong, Farb and the new linguis- 
tics scholars say. Each speech com- 
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Britain this year. 
So much to do,so much to sée at such little cost. 


Prices in Britain are surprisingly low. Read how little it costs 
to enjoy all its beauty and history. 


Accommodations. Wayside inns 
and small hotels all over Britain 
offer bed and breakfast for be- 
tween $5 and $10. Good hotels 
in London start at about $17 a 
night, and range up to $40 a night 
for luxury accommodations. 
(Prices are for single occupancy, 
per person charge for double oc- 
cupancy is even less.) Incidentally, 
nearly 70 new hotels have been 
built in London in the past three 
years— room for everyone! 





Meals. Pubs will serve you a good 
cold lunch (pork pie or bread and 
cheese and a pint of good English 
ale) for about $1.30. Chelsea's in- 
timate little restaurants will 
charge you about $7 for a three- 
course dinner with wine. 


Travel. A BritRail Pass is a real 
bargain. It costs $40 second class 
—$60 first class—for eight days 
of unlimited travel on Britain's 
fascand comfortable rail network. 
Car rental is more reasonable 
than in the states— about $50 per 
week, plus gas with no mileage 
charge. 





money saver, at only $5.50. It 
enutles you to free entrance to 
over 300 of Britain's castles, man- 
sions and palaces, including 
Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
and Winston Churchill's country 
home at Chartwell. 





eh 
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the Guard, the Horseguards in 
Whitehall... just come along and 
watch. Visit the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, St. Paul's Cathedral, a 
village cricket match...all free. 
And, of course, the glorious 
scenery of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Northern Ireland is 
yours for the viewing! 

If you would like more infor- 
mation, see your Travel Agent or 
send the coupon below to the 
British Tourist Authority, Brit- 
ain’s national tourist office. We'll 
mail you a complete 48-page 
color brochure free. 
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The Theatre. These aren't New aha | 
York prices! Tickets for London | Bow 4100 Geen ops a | 
theatre, opera and ballet startas | New York. N.Y.10017 | 
low as $2.40—even lower in the Please send me your 48-page color 
provinces. Admission to muse- | brochure: | 
ums, art galleriesand otherattrac- | — Britain—ATravelGuide.”  TC-4 | 
tions is surprisingly low. For ex- | Nam | 
ample, the Tower of London is SO¢. ee 
What’s free? Many many specta- | | 
Castles and mansions. An cles and events in Britain are ‘ | 


“Open-to-View™ ticket is another 


absolutely free. The Changing of 








what some people 
are doing to help ease 
the tuel shortage 





Atlantic Richfield Company has just added the 8th and largest U.S. flag tanker to its fleet—the ARCO AN- 
CHORAGE—to help deliver Alaska North Slope crude oil to the United States west coast, and reduce depend- 
ency on foreign oil which may grow to 50 per cent within this decade. The Bethlehem-designed 120,000 dead- 
weight-ton supertanker can carry 950,000 barrels of oil. She was built by our Sparrows Point, Md., shipyard, 
which is scheduled to deliver two more tankers of her size and class to Atlantic Richfield Company in 1974. 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company, which supplies half of New 
York City, sees promise in its fuel cell and coal gasification 
research, and in its efforts to find and develop new gas wells. 
More immediate, its new SNG plant will shortly begin produc- 
ing synthetic natural gas from a naphtha feedstock. And it has 
just installed this pipeline. Built with Bethlehem steel pipe, the 
line taps into a new LNG storage and gasification plant 


Major oil companies are investing hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the search for oil and gas deposits in the world's 
continental shelves. More than 200 mobile drilling platforms 
are today at work offshore—massive rigs which cost as much 
as $25 million each to build, and upwards of $25,000 per day 
to operate. This jack-up rig, drilling in the Gulf of Mexico, was 
designed and built by Bethlehem’s Beaumont, Texas, shipyard. 


Leonard Oil Company is increasing its storage capacity so that 
it can hope to meet the fuel needs of its commercial and resi- 
dential customers during peak-demand periods. Located south 
of Winston-Salem, the new farm of fifteen 30,000-gallon tanks 
will enable this distributor to stock “emergency” quantities 
of various fuel oils and gasolines. The steel tanks, built to 
conform to rigid safety codes, were fabricated from plate 
produced by Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem = 


STEEL 1S PART OF THE SOLUTION 








The brandy is imported. The price isn't. 





Perhaps you've always thought imported brandy unique smoothness. So smooth, in fact, that it’s 
was a minor extravagance. And perhaps that’s why you've _ served at The Vatican and the Roya! Houses of Europe. 
| been drinking a perfectly good, but domestic brandy. How come our price is as easy to swallow as 
| Well, while Stock '84 Brandy isn’t very expensive, our brandy? 
it's very imported It's simple: when you sell more brandy than 
From Italy. Where the sun and the soil and the anyone in the world, you can "84 
Stock family’s skill combine to produce a brandy of afford to charge a little less. STOCK 
Taste the difference in the world's largest selling brandy. ¥ Si 
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munity expresses its sense of what is 
important, what is “right” and “wrong,” 
through its language. The Koyas of In- 
dia, Farb notes, have no separate words 
to distinguish dew, dog and snow, which 
may astonish a visiting anthropologist. 
But then they can name seven kinds of 
bamboo, for which visiting anthropol- 
ogists will have no translation. Thus 
each language edits the universe. 

Myth No. 2: Words more or less 
say what everybody who uses them thinks 
they say. Language, Farb counters, is 
loaded in countless ways. It can be rac- 
ist or sexist (“mankind” standing for 
the human race). But it is hardly ever 
neutral. Language is a game people play, 
perhaps the trickiest as well as the most 
ingenious. In the Mandarin dialect of 
Chinese—the second most popular lan- 
guage in the world—ma can mean 
hemp, scold, mother or horse, depending 
upon whether the speaker's voice rises, 
falls, remains level or merely dips. But 
the nuances of technique in language are 
nothing compared with its social and 
moral nuances. 

Myth No. 3: Children learn to talk 
because they are conditioned to do so by 
social pressures, beginning with anxious 
parents. This theory has been endorsed 
by the B.F. Skinner school of behavior- 
ists. Farb prefers the explanation of 
M.L.T.’s celebrated expert on linguistics, 
Noam Chomsky. A child learns to talk 
as he learns to walk—so in essence goes 
the Chomsky argument. He is born with 
a kind of blueprint for language that he 
puts into practice inexplicably, or mi- 
raculously, when he is ready. (Albert 
Einstein was not ready until he was 
nearly three.) 

“Love You.” Being a popularizer 
of linguistics is no easy task. When he 
gets to “paralanguage”—the meanings 
resident in the ways words are voiced 

-Farb begins to belabor the obvious 
Every lover knows that “I love you” is 
a vocal variable, to be interpreted by 
the vibrations. In his enthusiasm for 
“body language’’—the things said by 
facial expressions, gestures, posture 
—Farb goes far beyond most scholars 
of the new linguistics. “Pupil perfor- 
mance,” he proclaims, “does not depend 
so much upon a school’s audio-visual 
equipment or new textbooks or enrich- 
ing trips to museums as it does upon 
teachers whose body language commu- 
nicates high expectations.” 

Stull, when the theorizing becomes 
heavy, Farb knows how to entertain 
himself and his readers with a rich mis- 
cellany of random facts and provocative 
(if not always documented) opinions 
that spill beyond his outline 

> The champion pedants in any 
language, he says, turn out to be heavy 
users of slang. Adolescents, applying 
slang to test “who belongs to the group 
and who is an intruder,” are, Farb con- 
tends, “more severe about standards for 
its correct usage” than the fussiest 
schoolmarm. 

>» The champion scatologists, he ar- 
gues, are Germans, who tend to roll in 
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First Lease and The First National Bank of Chicago present 
the $75 economy car program. It's a low cost way to help you fight 
the energy crisis. 

Now you can drive a new gas-saving Chevrolet Vega, Ford 
Pinto or American Motors Gremlin for as little as $75.00 per month 
on a three-year lease. 

If you'd like to lease something else, First Lease can offer you 
many practically priced car programs, with a complete selection of 
makes, models and options to choose from. 

There's no down payment, just a small returnable security 
deposit that earns you interest while you lease. And when you lease, 
you'll never have to worry about new car buying and financing. 

Shorter-term leases are available at slightly higher monthly 
payments. And license, tax and insurance fees can be added to your 
monthly payment, if you wish. 

There are over 200 dealers in the Chicagoland area to lease 
from. They can also provide convenient and economical service close 
to your home or office. Check the Chicago Yellow Pages for the 
First Lease dealer nearest you. 

For more information on any First Lease program, call 
732-5555, return the coupon or see any First Lease dealer. 


‘Cadiemn Tt tanininmiedieadiitaaaioa ee oe 
Gentlemen ! am interested in leasing a $75 economy car. 2-T-18 
. } | am interested in leasing one of your many other cars. 


1 


[_] Please send me a free dealer listing brochure 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


Home Phone ans Business Phone 
Mail coupon to: First Lease. One First National Plaza Chicago, Illinois 60670 


(h) First Lease Inc. 


A subsidiary of The First National Ranke Chioaon. 
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“If you’re flying to Europe 
on business, remember 
my first-class service 
is rated first. 


And economy class Is 
always right behind it’ 


The Red Baron 


| have spent a lot of time and effort teaching my people the art of 
pleasing you people who travel a lot. 

So when the travel agents of America rated my first-class service 
across the Atlantic first, | was overjoyed. 

If | could get raves from these professional travelers, | was ready 
for the businessman. 

And ready | am. 

A businessman flying Lufthansa will get all the attention a good 
client should have. Along with the creature comforts, he can get sec- 
retarial services, airport meeting rooms, car rentals, hotel reserva- 
tions and everything else he needs to get down to business. 

If he wants to combine business and pleasure, | fly from Germany 
to more cities in Europe than any other airline. That makes for quite a 
few interesting little side trips. 

And since a businessman flies a lot, Lufthansa people know that 
giving him the best treatment isn’t just a matter of good will. 

It’s also good business. 


©) Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 


This is an invitation from television’s Chet Huntley to 
look into—and perhaps to own—a piece of the place 
he says “good night” from these days. 

The place is Chet Huntley's Big Sky of Montana 
And when you do look into the accessible, ownable 
seclusion it offers, you'll discover: 
¢ Why Chet Huntley himself has called this unique, 
year-around resort community “the greatest thing that 
ever happened to Montana’ 
¢ Why this luxury hide-away in the Montana Rockies 
may also be the greatest thing that's ever happened to 
you. 

Some of the country’s top blue-chip corporations 
have already looked into and bought into Chet Huntley's 
Big Sky. And now, three years after the first plan was 
drawn, they've helped make Big Sky a $24 million 
reality that’s ready for your personal inspection. And 
that's just the beginning 

When you look into Big Sky, you'll find more than a 
totally planned luxury resort community where you can 
ski. fish, hunt, hike, ride, or simply loaf in the rugged 
grandeur of the Montana high country. You'll find a 
unique beauty spot where you rub elbows with promi 
nent neighbors — airline pilots to pro football players 
at Big Sky's post office, its country store, or its rustic 
restaurants. From a home or a luxury condominium of 
your own you can: 
¢ See other “neighbors” from elk to moose sometimes 
within sight of your picture window. 

* Play golf on a daily fee course Arnold Palmer and 
Francis Duane designed or explore a wilderness Lewis 
and Clark knew. 

¢ Ski the same uncrowded terrain where U.S. Olym- 
pians train. Or step from swimming pools and saunas 
into forests unchanged since Indian times. 

¢ Spend weekends, vacations, or the rest of your life 





in the midst of the West's most spectacular scenery and 
the West's most colorful history. 

¢ Enjoy the civilized comforts you're used to—plus the 
rare luxuries of clean air, clear water, and undisturbed 


peace. 
If you know a good thing when you see one, then 


you'll want to see Big Sky—first in pictures, then in 
person. And you can, simply by mailing this coupon or 
calling Big Sky's local office. 

There’s no obligation, and you won't be asked to 
sign anything. In fact, the helpful local Big Sky repre 
sentative you talk to is only there to give you informa 
tion. So call, or mail the coupon today. 


Lots from 4 acre to 5 acres. 
Condominiums from $25,000 to $95,000 


Mail this coupon for your tour in pictures . . 
or phone (312) 298-5440 —call collect if toll. 


yY 


mee" Se ee eee 3 « 
BIG SKY OF MONTANA, INC Te 
; PO. Box 1, Big Sky, Montana 59716 Get vO® 
aa 


Please rush my free Tour in pictures 


BIG SKY and full information about Big Sky 
MONTANA | understand I'm under no obligation 
NAME 
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TOWN STATE - 
PHONE = 





ZIP CODE 





Obtain HUD property report from developer and 
read it before signing anything. HUD neither ap 
proves the merits of the offering nor the value of 
the property as an investment, if any 


This advertisment is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer 
to buy in those states where prohibited by law 107 
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COLOR... 


The M4 LIBRARY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





“~.. Should rank as 
the authority on 


color photography.” 
Newsday 


And when you see it we think you'll 
agree, Color contains the tips, trade se- 
crets and step-by-step advice of some of 
the world’s most talented photographers 
Illustrated with hundreds of stunning 
photographs, nearly all in full color. 


Other books: The Camera, The Print, 
Light and Film, The Great Themes. 


$9.9 


E7 


AT BOOK STORES AND 
CAMERA SHOPS EVERYWHERE. 
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the aisles after the first hint of a com- 
ic’s Outhouse smirk. Is martinet toilet 
training the explanation? Farb wonders 
but never decides 

> The world’s greatest verbal prudes 
seem to be the Nupe of West Africa, a 
tribe that does not have a native word 
for defecate, menstruation or semen. For 
sexual intercourse, they are forced to 
borrow from Arabic a chaste verb mean- 
ing “to connect 

What, finally, is the new moral of 
the ancient story of language? That in 
language, as in life, people end up with 
what they want—and perhaps deserve 
The cryptic Cambridge philosopher 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Ur-father of the 
new linguistics, who spoke best in aph- 
orisms, put it thus: “The limits of my 
language mean the limits of my world.” 
One’s words, for better and for worse, 
define one’s reality, and what you say is 
what you get ® Melvin Maddocks 


OTTO VON HABSBURG 


Rambling Rex 


MONARCHS-IN-WAITING 
by WALTER J.P. CURLEY JR 
238 pages. Dodd, Mead. $7.95. 


They are descended from Robert the 
Pious and Gontran the Rich, from Su- 
leiman the Magnificent and Cathal 
Crovedearg of the Wine-Red Hand 
They belong, variously, to the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Moslem 
and Orthodox—both Greek and Rus- 
sian—churches. They are, almost with- 
out exception, reasonable, personable 

-and, it goes without saying, well-bred 
They consider themselves the legitimate 
claimants to the thrones of 14 European 


countries where royalty has gone out of 


business 

The putative monarchs include a Je- 
suit teacher-priest, a publisher, a sales- 
man for Lockheed Aircraft and the 








nephew of Terence O'Neill, the former 
Prime Minister of Northern Lreland 
Most are businessmen, bankers or gen- 
tlemen farmers, living, if not in castles 
in Spain, on the palpable hope of res- 
toration as well as on decent incomes 
Not one appears to be a dimwit, a di 
nosaur or a debauchee or even a gossip 
column item. Perhaps the one who 
comes closest to being a gay blade is 
Prince Louis-Ferdinand, 66, grandson of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and claimant to the 
empire of Germany and the kingdom 
of Prussia. The prince once had a torrid 
affair with Lili Damita, an ex-wife of 
Errol Flynn 

Not untypical of the residual royals 
is the self-styled “Doktor Habsburg, 
recognized by a handful of monarchist 
followers as Emperor Otto I of Austria 
and King Otto II of Hungary. Scion of 
one of the great European dynasties 

along with the Bourbons, the Wind- 

sors and Hohenzollerns—Otto von 
Habsburg was exiled in 1919 with his 
then reigning father, Emperor Charles | 
of Austria (King Charles IV of Hunga- 
ry). Before the Anschluss in 1938, Hit- 
ler offered to restore Otto to his throne 
if he would support Nazi ideology. He 
refused, and during World War II, when 
he lived in the US., he advised US 
President Franklin Roosevelt on Cen- 
tral European affairs. Now a spry 66, 
he lives in a slightly seedy villa outside 
Munich, has written twelve books on po- 
litical science, lectures indefatigably in 
the cause of European unification, and 
manages to turn oul a savvy newspaper 
column that is published from Portugal 
to Peru 

The Reign in Spain. Author Wal- 
ter Curley is an investment banker who 
once served John Lindsay as New York 
City’s chief of protocol. He points out 
in his genealogical mosaic that virtual- 
ly all the monarchs-in-waiting are in- 
terrelated, and should at least have plen- 
ty to talk about. One can imagine a gold- 
plated dinner party for all the royals and 
their wives. But gad, sir, how to seat 
them? If the places were dispensed al- 
phabetically, Bachelor King Leka I, 35 
would have the honored position at ei- 
ther end of the table, since he is claim- 
ant to the throne of Albania and be- 
longs to the house of Zogou. However 
the Albanian monarchy was only estab- 
lished in 1928, and among dynasts an 
tiquity is all 

By the author's reckoning. highest 
above the salt would have to be Henri 
d'Orléans, Count of Paris, an amateur 
pilot and accomplished horseman, 
whose royal line remained unbroken for 
1,200 years. Here, though, a slight prob- 
lem arises, since the 65-year-old count 
has a formidable rival in the person of 
Louis Jerome Victor Emmanuel Leo- 
pold Marie, Prince Napoleon Bona- 
parte, 58. who re-established his clan’s 
regal credentials as a doughty officer in 
the French Resistance during World 
War Il 

However they sat, over the port and 
cigars the dismounted monarchs might 
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Where in the world 
is the newest world trade center? 








An airport 
as big as Manhattan. 


<7 Dallas/Fort Worth 
The Southwest Metroplex: A new world capital. 















noblest Napoleon of then 


g yourself Napoleon doesn't 


A cognac so extraordinary, 
that you're a Napoleon 


we are permitted to label it 






“cognac. Unless you come from the Fine Champagne andVSOP. 
Cognac region of France. Look around. How many 

Bisquit is a Napoleon cognac Napoleons can make that * 
born of the rarest cognac grapes. statement? 
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Straighten |*™ 2 
up. N 
sit right 


and hiss 
back 
misery 
SS good-by ~ 


After a morning's driving, or 1s a few hours in your | bl chair, does it hurt and does it 
take a while before you can completely straighten out? And does your back feel achy and 
miserable most of the time? Ed Froelich, former trainer of the Yankees, Red Sox and Dodgers, 
has seen more bad backs than many orthopedists and he may be able to help you, just as he 
has helped thousands of others. His back support is adjustable to be “tailor-made” for you 
It’s molded in wood and covered with softest latex. It literally cradles your spine and supports 
it when you sit, when you drive and when you rest flat on your back. If you know the misery 
of a bad back, this may be the end of your troubles. And you take no risk: because if Ed's 
support hasn't completely solved your problem within two weeks, send it back and we shall 
immediately refund your money. But we really believe it’s the answer. See for yourself! 
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Cut this coupon and cut out back misery 


Please send me Ed Froelich’s back support 


My check for $11.95 ($9.95 plus $2.00 for post.and insur 





s enclosed. Calif. del. add tax 


Please charge my BA or MC Account Expire 





Name ‘i —— _ 








City— State — —_ e) 


. 3 = 
haverhills 584 Washington St 
ne San Francisco, Cal. 94111 


Ce ee ee me oe Ue ee Ue Ue Ue Ue Ue Ue Ue Oe Oe OU UO 8 
344 110218 


Signature 
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examine the mystique of royalty. There 
are, after all, nine constitutional sover- 
eigns still reigning in Europe, supported 
by some 200 million subjects. If their rel- 
egated relatives were to reoccupy their 
thrones, they would preside over some 
500 million people. The reign in Spain 
will, in all likelihood, resume after Fran- 
co’s demise. The monarchy might also 
conceivably be reinstated in Portugal 
some day. Greece’s King Constantine, 
32, in “temporary exile” since 1968, may 
well return to his troubled country. 

Sovereignty, compared with presi- 
dency, would be quite inexpensive. Bas- 
ing his estimate on the present cost of 
maintaining Britain’s royal family, but 
scaling it down according to the size of 
each of their former kingdoms, Author 
Curley figures that all 14 claimants’ 
thrones could be reoccupied at an an- 
nual expense of $17 million per year, 
about 2% of the known cost of the 1972 
US. election campaign. Moreover, there 
is staunch royalist sentiment in a con- 
siderable number of decrowned coun- 
tries. According to Curley, unofficial 
polls show that 30% of West Germa- 
ny’s population has monarchist sympa- 
thies; there is an active monarchist party 
in Italy. Even in Russia there is an un- 
derground movement that would like a 
monarchy but does not apparently fa- 
vor the Romanov pretender Grand 
Duke Vladimir Cyrilovitch 

All of which probably proves not 
that kings are due for a comeback but 
that, on or off the throne, the doings of 
royalty still hold a peculiar fascination 
for the public ® Michael Demarest 
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Take the vacation 


you take home with vou. 
You'll be a better person for it. 


Enjoy Tennis, Golf, Indoor and Outdoor Pools, Massages, Facials, 
Steam Rooms, Saunas, Solariums, Gymnasiums, Whirlpools, Mineral 
Baths, individual diet plans, Yoga, Art, and Ceramics. 


You’re only minutes away from Horse Racing, Greyhound Racing, 
Jai-Alai, Major League Baseball, Deep-Sea Fishing, Florida’s Finest 
Beaches, Busch Gardens and Walt Disney World. 
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Safety~ 
arbor Spa 
“Fesort Hotel Tennis Club 


Safety Harbor, Florida 33572 
Minutes from Tampa International Airport 
For reservations or information call collect 

Florida (813) 726-116] 


A Subsidiary of Hardwicke Companies Inc. 


Finally, 


a get-a-kid-into-books 
program that works. 


Some children have language 
or perceptual problems. Some 
are retarded. But, most likely, 
if a child doesn’t read, it’s be- 
cause he never gave it a fair 
chance. 

He probably doesn’t 
have any books of his own. His 
home has no books. And his 
parents never transmitted a 
real interest in reading. 

Reading is FUN-damen- 
tal (RIF) programs have prov- 
en remarkably successful be- 
cause they tackle this problem 
head-on. 

Local RIF programs, in 
more than 150 communities 
across America, have distrib- 
uted millions of paperback 





books to kids who have no 
books. 

Books that look like fun 
to read. Books that the chil- 
dren can select themselves. 
Books that the kids get to keep. 

And that’s the secret. 

Because once a child 
gets his hands on a book 
he can call his own—a 
child who never had 
much of anything that 
belonged to him—he’ll 
want to read that book. 

And once you get 
a child started on books, 
there’s no stopping him. 

Find out how sur- 
prisingly well a RIF pro- 
gram can motivate the non- 


IF AMERICA IS TO GROW UP THINKING, 


readers in your classrooms. 
Write RIF, Inc., c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20560. 

















READING IS FUN*DAMENTAL 
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British Sketchbook 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music's 
ambitious British Theater Season (T\1ME, 
Jan. 28) has opened its second series: 
three plays by the Actors Company. The 
troupe is a two-year-old touring cooper- 
ative with more promise than polish. Its 
rules are truly democratic: all decisions 
about repertory and casting are made by 
vote. But—to keep chaos from the door 
—the director of each production has the 
usual artistic control. That divided au- 
thority may explain the unevenness of the 
fare. The blasted heath of King Lear 
would seem to be a British company’s nat- 
ural territory; instead, Shakespeare pro- 
vides their weakest evening. In Chekhov's 
Russia, on the other hand, they are at 
home and even offer some accommodation 
to R.D. Laing’s psychic tangles. 


WOOD DEMON. This seldom pro- 
duced Chekhov play is known in the- 
atrical texts chiefly as an early version 
of Uncle Vanya. The familiar characters 
are here: the young doctor obsessed by 
forest conservation; the fractious old 
scholar and his bored young wife; 
Daughter Sonia and Brother-in-Law 
George (later called Vanya), who are 
remnants of his life with his dead first 
wife. There are five more major char- 
acters in this version who are elided or 
eliminated when Chekhov created a 
masterpiece out of the same material. 

It is a mistake to think of Wood De- 
mon only as a sketchbook for Uncle 
Vanya. On its own it is an exuberant, if 
somewhat raveled play. Anyone who 
has ever watched Vanya or The Three 
Sisters and wished against all his better 
aesthetic judgment that one of the at- 
tractive, complicated, inhibited egotists 
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would break out and change his lot, will 
find his fantasies acted out on stage. 
Though George—played commanding- 
ly by Tenniel Evans—shoots himself, 
Chekhov provides not one but two sets 
of happy young lovers at the final cur- 
tain. In the last act, the young wife, who 
has briefly left the old professor, remarks 
that on returning she feels like the ghost- 
ly Commendatore in Don Giovanni. As 
if by magic, the sunnier side of Mozart’s 
spirit seems to possess Chekhov, and he 
awards men to his maids with the same 
amused, godlike detachment. 

With a large cast and many bursts 
of jumbled activity, the main challenge 
in the play is to the director. David Giles 
meets it, handling pace and actors with 
more than breezy authority that gives 
the entire evening a refreshing, spon- 
taneous lilt. ® Martha Duffy 


KNOTS. One of the central ideas of 
the oracular psychoanalyst R.D. Laing 
is that people who are maddened by an 
irrational society drive each other mad. 
In his book Knots, a mélange of gnomic 
wordplay, he gave a lively definition of 
what he meant. For example, he thinks 
that nearly everyone has come tumbling 
after an archetypal Jack and Jill caught 
in such tangles as “I’m upset that you're 
not upset that I’m upset that you're up- 
set that I’m upset when I'm not.” 

The Actors Company staging of 
Knots wraps an hour’s worth of such vi- 
cious circular logic in music hall rou- 
tines that include slapstick, songs, jug- 
gling, mime and dance. Ironically, the 
format runs into a Laingian knot or two. 
The words cannot satisfy the action, 
which in turn fails to satisfy the words. 
The reason is that Laing’s knots are not 
truly Gordian but slip; what appears 
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complex comes apart with a simple tug. 
This may even be the point, but it still 
leaves the actors—none of whom are 
Laurel or Hardy, or Gallagher & Shean 
—striving frantically to make the most 
of meager material. As a psychological 
Sesame Street, however, Knots has its 
moments. ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Funny Farm 


BAD HABITS 
by TERRENCE McNALLY 


Terrence McNally is a sprint man, 
not a miler. When he attempts a full- 
length play (Things That Go Bump in 
the Night; Where Has Tommy Flowers 
Gone?), his gifts tend to make an em- 
barrassing exeunt. But in the circum- 
scribed province of the one-acter he is 
rapidly becoming a master. 

Bad Habits, his latest miniatures, 
provide two glimpses of limbo, capar- 
isoned as a sanitarium. In Ravenswood, 
Dr. Pepper (Paul Benedict), clearly a de- 
scendant of the March Hare on both 
sides of his family, presides over braces 
of sickies. Among them: a pair of bick- 
ering queen homosexuals; an actor and 
actress, both deeply in love with the full- 
length mirror; and two middle-aged par- 
venus who have risen without a trace. 
Dr. Pepper’s loony prescriptions come 
to have a sense all their own: increased 
cigarette smoking, high cholesterol 
diets, tap-dance therapy, internecine 
squabbles—all are manifestly designed 
to hasten the end of a few more nui- 
sances. McNally is an angry and some- 
times vicious observer of personality 
types; this funny farm is liberally mined 
with terror as well as gags. 

Young Transvestite. In Dunelawn, 
the caricatures grow even broader. Here 
the healer, Dr. Toynbee, is indeed the 
March Hare. His patients—a Japanese 
sadist, a young transvestite and an old 
lush—are incessantly drugged and 
straitjacketed; with rabbity gestures, the 
good doctor counsels them in purest gib- 
berish. To hinder matters, his nurses are 
starched psychotics, and his grounds 
keeper is King Kong in a man suit. 
These are difficult characters to bring 
off on the page; they are next to im- 
possible on the stage. Fortunately, Di- 
rector Robert Drivas (a first-rate actor 
in his spare time) is well aware of Em- 
erson’s dictum: “In skating over thin ice, 
our strength is our speed.” His varie- 
gated cast moves with a velocity only 
slightly tardier than light. The ice may 
crack, but it never breaks; the wit and 
venom are rarely interrupted by any- 
thing but laughter. In the process, Mc- 
Nally and Drivas have set the pace for 
the rest of the season. At one point, a 
nurse (Cynthia Harris) angrily challeng- 
es the transvestite (F. Murray Abra- 
ham): “Do you know what they call peo- 
ple like you?” His answer is immediate: 
“Fashionable.” Off-Broadway would 
benefit enormously if that label were 
to adhere to the good evening of Bad 
Habits. = Stefan Kanfer 
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If youre not yeta CBS Radio Mystery Theater listener, youre missing out on one of 
the most exciting innovations in modern radio. Over 100,000 listener cards and letters 
received thus far bear enthusiastic witness to the success of the seven-times-a-week 
CBS Radio Mystery Theater broadcasts. And literally hundreds of newspapers and 


magazines across the country have welcomed these all-new suspense dramas to 


radio. Top-name stars join host E.G. Marshall in presenting the eerie tales. Produced 
by Hi Brown, each 52-minute broadcast is a complete story in itself. 
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Tune in tonight and discover what the excitement’s all about. 
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Here’s 


How 
You Can 
Sponsor 


A Needy 
Child 


Here's What You Do © 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 

e Indicate your preference of boy 
or girl, and country. 

Or 

e Check the box marked “Choose 
a child who needs me most,” 
allowing us to assign you a 
child from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly check. 
The cost is only $12 each month 
to help a child who needs you. 





Here’s What You Will Receive 


¢ In about two weeks you'll get a photo- 
graph of the child you sponsor, a case 
history, and a description of the proj- 
ect where the child receives help. 

e Later on...a “welcome letter” from 
the child. 

e A progress report each summer. 


e A Christmas greeting from your child. 

e The opportunity to exchange corre- 
spondence. You receive the child’s 
original letter and an English transla- 
tion—direct from an overseas office. 

e And the satisfaction that comes from 
helping a deserving child. 


Here's What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


¢ In orphanages: supplementary food, 
clothing, medical care, and dedicated 
housemothers. 

e In Family Helper Projects: school sup- 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and fam- 

ily guidance from a trained child 

care worker. 





Write today: Verent J. Mills 





e Special aid depending on the country 


and the type of project. 


e Psychological support because the 


child knows you care. 
Sponsors are urgently needed for chil- 


dren in: India, Brazil, Philippines, Indo- 
nesia and Guatemala. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


I wish to sponsor a [] boy [] girlin 
LO | i A ETE TEE 
) Choose a child who needs me most. 


I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $_. Send me child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $____. 

{-] Please send me more information. 
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Name. 

Address. 

City. 

State. — Zip. 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment's Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 


eign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible, Canadians: 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. T9520 











Born. To Anthony Perkins, 41, la- 
conic star of Psycho, Friendly Persua- 
sion, and co-author of The Last of Shei- 
la, and Berinthia (“Berry”) Berenson, 
25, a freelance photographer and grand- 
daughter of Paris Fashion Designer Elsa 
Schiaparelli: their first child, a son; in 
Manhattan. Name: Osgood Robert. 

2 


Died. Arline Judge, 61, Hollywood 
glamour girl of the 1930s and 40s (One 
in a Million, Lookin’ for Trouble), who 
had almost as many marriages as mov- 
ies to her credit; of an apparent stroke; 
in West Hollywood. Among Judge’s sev- 
en husbands were Film Director Wes- 
ley Ruggles, Tin Millionaire Dan Top- 
ping, and later his brother Bob. 

s 

Died. Joseph F. Reilly, 67, who in 
32 years with the American Stock Ex- 
change (formerly the New York Curb 
Market) rose from page boy in 1927 to 
chairman of the board of governors 
(1960-62); of cancer; in Fort Myers, Fla. 

s 


Died. Donald C. McGraw, 76, who 
joined his father’s publishing company 
in 1919, eventually became McGraw- 
Hill’s president, board chairman and ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, and dur- 
ing the past two decades oversaw the 
company’s growth in annual revenues 
from $67 million to $470 million; in 
Boynton Beach, Fla. 

. 

Died. Satyendranath Bose, 80, In- 
dian physicist who, though he had never 
met Albert Einstein, collaborated by 
mail in 1924-25 on the Bose-Einstein 
Theory, a cornerstone in the develop- 
ment of modern quantum physics; in 
Calcutta. 

. 

Died. Raymond A. Wheeler, 88, for- 
mer U.S. Army Chief of Engineers; in 
Washington, D.C. A West Point grad- 
uate, Wheeler began his career during 
construction of the Panama Canal in 
1911, and in the next four decades be- 
came one of the U.S. Army’s most dec- 
orated military engineers. During World 
War II he supervised construction of the 
famed Ledo Road, a military supply lane 
stretching through 478 miles of Asian 
mountains, jungles and swampland, 
thereby opening an overland link be- 
tween India and China. Though official- 
ly retired, Wheeler was recalled to ser- 
vice by the U.N. following the 1956 
Israeli-Egyptian war and, at age 71, di- 
rected a multinational salvage crew that 
within four months cleared the Suez Ca- 
nal of more than 40 sunken ships. 

” 

Died. Abigail Adams Homans, 94, 
feisty, self-assertive grande dame of the 
Boston Adams family (which produced 
US. Presidents John and John Quincy) 
and author of the bestselling 1966 au- 
tobiography Education by Uncles; in 
Boston. 
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Care naz at its best: 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF, BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y. © 1973 
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Our new menthol 
isa lemon. 


GEE; 


Because we added a dash of 
lemon freshness to new 
menthol TWIST, it tastes 
fresher than ordinary 
ralfeloln-}ar- Relate Re [N= B Zelene) 
smoother cool. Try TWIST, 
the one and only lemon 
menthol. 


Twist 


Lemon Menthol 100’s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


18 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





